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Cuapter XI. 


66 my part,” said Miss Collinson, “ I should call a nice brooch 

set'in garnets as suitable a gift as could be made. Susan has 
not got a garnet brooch, that I know; and garnets can be worn in 
half mourning—in any mourning, short of crape—and they look well 
by day or candle. I don’t see, brother, that you could do better than 
decide upon the garnet brooch at once.” 

Tom Collinson was sitting at his breakfast—the late substantial 
breakfast that cost more than a day’s provisions used to cost in Miss 
Collinson’s frugal household ; a sporting newspaper on one side of his 
plateful of cold pie; on the other, carefully outspread on cotton wool, 
a dozen or so old-fashioned brooches, rings, and lockets. His desire, 
yesterday afternoon, of making Susan a birthday present had not been 
a momentary impulse merely—to give comes just as readily as to take 
to people of Tom Collinson’s temperament ;—and as there did not 
happen to be any jewellers’ shops on Hounslow Heath, the most ob- 
vious and natural course in the world was, he felt, to choose whatever 
trifle Susan might be likely to fancy out of Eliza’s trinket-box. 

“ Tt will come exactly to the same thing in the end,” he had re- 
marked, with Sultan-like generosity, as he ordered his sister to produce 
her small, long-hoarded stock of treasures. “ The next time I go to 
town I shall bring you back something handsome in my pocket, and 
so have the pleasure of making two presents instead of one !” 

And poor little Miss Collinson, who had never found heart to say 
“ Nay” to any male creature in her life, obeyed on the instant. The 
dearest possession she had, a diamond ring given her once by Mr. 
Fielding after an illness of Susan’s, was safe, she felt. Impossible 


that Tom, even, could propose to return the father’s gift to the 
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daughter. And her pearl locket, the locket that she had kept and 
cried over since she was seventeen, and to which so tender a story was 
attached—surely Tom would never wish her to part with this! From 
all the rest he might make free choice—the jet cross, or the plain gilt 
locket, or the brooch set in garnets; Miss Collinson herself inclined, 
as we have seen, with artful warmth to the many merits of garnets. 

“ They would suit Susan’s complexion, nicely,” she began anew ; 
“and they are the very best of stones. I got the brooch when Aunt 
Hannah died. You know all Aunt Hannah’s things were good? 
and——” 

“ Aunt Hannah be ——,” interrupted Collinson, pushing the brooch 
contemptuously aside. ‘ She left me a chandelier and a pair of plated 
side-dishes ; a nice bequest, wasn’t it, to a man without a roof over 
his head like me? Out of the lot there are just two things worth 
giving. This,”’—he raised his left hand, upon the little finger of 
which he had slipped the diamond ring,—* and the locket. Now, Ill 
take whichever you like, Eliza ;’—and nothing could be more affable 
than the manner in which he made this concession. “ Whichever you 
like—the ring or the locket.” 

Miss Collinson blushed up to her eyes. She was a thin, neat-fea- 
tured woman of eight-and-thirty, or thereabouts, neutral-tinted in her 
complexion and dress, as in her life and character ; with a faded tran- 
sitory smile and an apologetic little girlish voice and manner. “The 
ring, as you know, Tom, was Mr. Fielding’s gift to me. He put it on 
my finger himself. Susan was sitting up for the first time after 
measles, as white and large-eyed as an owl—she took every sickness 
she had hard—and he put it on my finger . . .” 

“Oh! well, I suppose it wouldn’t do to give the ring back into the 
family,” interrupted Tom ; “ it’s a very nice stone; I'll air it for you, 
sometimes, Eliza—so that brings us to the locket. For a girl of 
Susan’s age, perhaps the locket is the most suitable. Have you a box 
for it ?” 

“ A—a box ?” 

“ A—a box.” ‘Tom Collinson mimicked his sister’s tone with per- 
fect temper, looking up at her with a smile upon his good-looking, 
impudent face ; “ and morocco, if you have one, to look as if it came 
from the jewellers. I wish, too, you'd patch up a note—a copy, I 
mean,—the note itself must be written in my own exquisite fist. Some- 
thing about birthday wishes, and the poorness of the present, and... 
and my admiration, and so on—the usual thing.” 

Miss Collinson stood for a minute, nervously twitching the frilled 
edge of her black silk apron ; at last she gathered up all the little 
courage she possessed, and spoke: 

“Tye had that locket the best part of my life, Tom. I was a girl 
when it was given me, and--I know it’s very foolish, but I like it as 
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a living thing! Id rather lend you the money, please, to buy some- 
thing for Susan Fielding, than give up my locket.” 

“ Money, to buy something! At one of the numerous jewellers’ 
shops between this and Addison Lodge, I suppose? Now, don’t you 
be a fool, Eliza!” He proffered this advice with admirable directness 
and decision. “ About the time I was born, and when you were a 
schoolgirl, some young donkey—a parson, wasn’t it ?—in a fit of spoon- 
ing, gave you this locket. He married some one else, of course, and 
you didn’t marry at all—you didn’t marry at all, Eliza! And now, a 
quarter of a century later, you pretend to go in for sentiment about 
this trashy present of a fellow who forgot you in a fortnight! Go and 
look for a box, and help me write the note to Susan. Don’t I tell you 
lll bring you something double the locket’s value the first time I go 
to London?” 

Poor Miss Collinson listened to this epitomized account of her youth- 
ful romance with shame tingling to her very fingers’ ends. In the 
hazy atmosphere of unmarried, soft-hearted women’s lives the vaguest 
semblance of love-making is, we know, apt to assume spectral and 
magnified proportions. liza Collinson had never, in sober fact, re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from any one. But on two occasions of 
her life, in youth and middle age, she had had kind words spoken, gifts 
offered to her by men in marriageable positions ; and her heart clung 
to the remembrance of both with a tenacity highly ludicrous to Tom, 
who, as you may imagine, relished all the stock jests common to minds 
of his class, on the subject of old maids. 

“Say you can’t bring yourself to part with the Reverend Jeremiah’s 
gift, and I have done,” he cried, as Miss Collinson still stood blushing 
and silent. “ It isn’t often I ask a favour of you; but, if you are so 
desperately enamoured of your locket, say so, and I can go up to town 
this afternoon, and get what I want. I really thought your last love 
—the gentleman for whom you still wear weeds—had cut out the 
Reverend Jeremiah in your affections, or I wouldn’t have asked you !” 

He helped himself to another liberal wedge of pie, pushed all the 
trinkets aside, and took up his newspaper, with the air of a man who 
looks upon a discussion as ended. 

“ You—you must let me take out the hair,” said Miss Collinson, 
after a minute more of burning shame and indecision. “ Don’t be 
cross, Tom ; I was ill-natured for a minute, I know, but I’ve got over 
it, and you shall have the locket. I’ve a nice little morocco box up- 
stairs, and I'll try to write the kind of note you mean to Susan.” 

‘ You are a brick, Eliza!” cried Tom ; all his facile good temper 
estored. “ See if Idon’t give you—not a trumpery locket, but some- 
thing really handsome: a chain, or a watch, or... or that!” Tom 
Collinson’s promises were vague as their fulfilment. “ Now get pen 


and ink at once, and we'll send off the present—the girl can run 
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with it; and, by the way, why shouldn’t you ask Susan Fielding over 
to dinner this afternoon? I said something about our never seeing 
her yesterday, and she seemed ready enough to come if you would 
invite her.” 

Poor Eliza now ran for the morocco box and her writing-case. A 
lock of time-dried, whitey-brown hair was taken tenderly from the 
pearl locket wherein it had rested more than twenty years; a note 
written, first in Miss Collinson’s fine governess’ hand, then in Tom’s 
big, scrawling one; and the little packet made up. 

“The girl’s trustworthy, I suppose?” inquired Collinson. “I ask 
because I know you get them from the Sunday-school. Well, send 
her off directly, then, and bid her wait for an answer. Wanted in 
the house? Nonsense. Ill help you. Answer the bell, and do any- 
thing else you like while you are in the kitchen.” 

And go it was settled. The small girl of thirteen, Miss Collinson’s 
maid-of-all-work, was despatched (walking her slowest, and enjoying 
her liberty to the utmost) across the heath, and the brother and sister 
set about their division of the morning labours of the household: 
Tom in an easy-chair, his feet higher than his head, smoking his pipe 
and reading his paper at the open parlour window; Eliza washing the 
breakfast-things, shelling peas, and seeing about the stuffed goose and 
gooseberry tart for Tom’s dinner in the kitchen. “Poor dear boy !” 
she was accustomed to say ; “ ‘Tom liked to have everything nice about 
him, and no wonder, after such a rough life as his had been. And 
then he was inclined to be wild—boys have such temptations—and it 
was a great thing to make him comfortable at home. Nothing, if a 
boy was inclined to be wild, like giving him everything nice and com- 
fortable in his own home.” 

The habit of considering her brother in the light of a boy who 
must be petted and indulged, no matter at what cost to herself, was 
too strong with Eliza Collinson for her to get cured of it even now 
that Tom was a man of three-and-twenty, even after all the bitter ex- 
perience of the past! When old Mr. Collinson, the Halfont brewer, 
died, leaving his wife and her infant son destitute, Eliza, the child of 
a former marriage, at once found herself, by the most natural process 
in the world, in the position of bread-winner to the family. ‘Some 
one will really have to do something,” said the poor, ailing, fine-lady 
widow plaintively, “ or Tommy and I go to the workhouse.” And as 
Eliza was tolerably well educated, and there happened to be nothing 
in the shape of a morning governess in the village, the young woman's 
life, within a month after her father’s death, was shaped for her. 

“Dear Eliza’s duty lies so plainly, so close to her hand,” said the 
widow, “that we both feel she must accept it without a murmur.” 
And from that time until the present Miss Collinson had continued to 
teach—to teach English, French, drawing, piano—all she knew, all 
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she knew not; but conscientiously ever, poor patient soul, not deve- 
loping any particular ability in her pupils—to do that requires special 
ability—but never allowing them to skip an observation in grammar, 
to slur a difficult bar in music, or to leave uncorrected a devious line in 
their drawings. If art, or literature, or music, thus taught, could be 
a source either of use or pleasure hereafter to her pupils, was no ques- 
tion for Miss Collinson. Her conscience, like her life, was bounded by 
a perfectly narrow horizon. She undertook to teach so much, for so 
many pounds a year, and to the best of her small might she fulfilled 
her bargain ; the pounds all going towards the support of Mrs. Col- 
linson and her son. As time went on the delicate widow ailed and 
ailed more, then died; Eliza’s hard-earned money paying for dainty 
invalid fare, doctors, nurses—everything. After this came the educa- 
tion and putting out in the world of Tom. 

He was educated upon a by-no-means exceptional feminine system 
of educating boys; alternate indulgence and injustice, pious kisses and 
feeble bullying ; and the system bore its accustomed fruit. When he 
really wanted a whipping—about twelve times a year this—Tom by 
adequate hypocrisy could at once convert Eliza’s wrath into a sermon 
and tears. When he really wanted to be running wild with the other 
little lads on the common, he was imprisoned, because it was after 
dusk, or damp, or because his shoes were thin, or because good boys 
never played of a Sunday evening. The poor woman fretted over 
him, prayed over him, tormented him, slaved for him; and, at last, in 
the middle of a grand scene, was told abruptly that she was an old 
woman, and that Tom, now fifteen years old, would not knock under 
to her or go to school any more. He was the strongest. He would 
never obey her again while he lived. 

At this juncture Eliza, I need scarcely say, succumbed. Tom was 
too big, she felt sure, for petticoat government any longer—dear 
spirited fellow! Mr. Mildmay, the curate, must take him seriously in 
hand for a while, and to Mr. Mildmay the boy, it was settled, should 
go daily to read. (There might have been an opening, an honest 
chance of life for him, just then, in the firm of the people who suc- 
ceeded his father in business; but Master Collinson did not consider 
brewing the occupation of a gentleman, and poor Eliza had visions of 
sending him to college, and of his ultimately entering the Church.) 
Nothing, it seemed, could be happier than the newarrangement. The 

“forenoon reading and afternoon liberty suited Master Tom to a nicety ; 
and all went on smoothly for the first quarter. Then came abrupt 
discoveries of the lad being in debt, having bad companions, drinking, 
smoking, driving up in a tandem on Sunday—horrible climax !—to 
London. He promised amendment; was forgiven; in a month fell 
into more flagrant disgrace than before. . Finally, by everybody’s 
advice, his tutor’s most of all, was shipped off to a Scotch sheep- 
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farmer, a distant connection of Mr. Mildmay’s, in New Zealand ; his 
sister mortgaging the best part of her coming twelve months’ income 
to pay the cost of his passage-money and outfit. 

The years that followed were perhaps the least troubled ones of 
Eliza Collinson’s life. Instead of wearily journeying, in all weathers, 
from one farm-house to another after pupils, she had now sole charge 
of little Susan Fielding. She had the friendship of Mr. Fielding, 
with the constant mild stimulus of seeking to convert that friendship 
into a warmer feeling. And she had good hopes and good news of 
Tom’s colonial life. The healthy out-docr employment, the absence of 
temptation of the New Zealand sheep-farm, had, Miss Collinson felt, 
proved the instruments of her brother’s salvation. For a space,—that 
slippery transitional space over which every boy must tread ere he 
becomes a man,—her hand, she acknowledged humbly, had proved too 
weak to guide him. Now, far away, alone with Nature and his con- 
science, were being shown forth those pious dispositions which she had 
fostered in him from his earliest childhood. Ata time when other 
little lads were wasting their golden hours in the frivolous, oft-times 
gambling games of marbles and pitch-and-toss, Tom had been commit- 
ting to memory words of wisdom that should guide him hereafter 
through the deceitful labyrinths of the world; and now—now the 
good seed sown was already whitening for harvest! He wrote to her 
regularly—always wanting money; that was natural, considering the 
scantiness of his wages; but expressing such beautiful sentiments, 
such touching contrition over his old wildness, as left no doubt on 
Eliza’s mind as to his being a changed, a converted man. At last, 
some five or six years after he quitted England, came a letter to say 
that his employer—a rattling good fellow, wrote Tom, a fellow who 
turned all he touched into gold—was about to take him into partner- 
ship, and that he, Tom, was engaged to be married to his sister. By 
the time Eliza got the letter, he expected he would be a married man ; 
a year later, would be the owner of so many thousand sheep for certain; 
and if ever his dear sister wanted a home she would know where to 
find one. With more in the same grand style, and the sisterly love 
of his intended wife, added in a postscript. 

After this came a lapse of a great many months without a single 
letter. An occasional New Zealand paper, directed in Tom’s hand, 
relieved Miss Collinson from any positive suspense about her brother’s 
fate; but this was all. “He is married now,” thought Eliza, with’ 
half-querulous resignation. “Married and prosperous, and I am 
second in his love. I ought to be happy at hissilence. When trouble 
or trial overtake him again, Tom will write.” So she waited and 
waited, fretting anew every time that the New Zealand mail came in 
and brought no letter for her; at last, one March evening, found her- 
self, without a minute of warning, in Tom’s arms. 
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It was a day or two after Mr. Fielding’s sudden death, and Eliza 
was sitting drearily alone by her small fire ; speculating, one moment, 
with sad tears as to whether any preparation, any moment’s repent- 
ance had been granted her friend at the last ; wondering, the next, if 
people would think it “odd” that she should put on mourning for a 
man who was no relation; also whether, when it was made up, the 
crape that had lain by since she went out of mourning for her Aunt 
Hannah would look brown or black. “ For if it looks brown, it will be 
a mockery to wear it,” thought Miss Collinson; “and if I buy new 
every one will know, through Miss Budd, before Sunday comes, and 
do nothing but talk of me and say what a fool I am, and how I cared 
for him. Oh, I did care for him! I did care for him! Nothing’s 
left to me but Tom now, and Tom has forgotten me.” 

And she started up, hearing the parlour-door open, and, in the in- 
distinct firelight, saw a stranger cross the room to her side. It was 
Tom! Tom with a deep man’s voice—with whiskers; Tom very nearly 
in rags, and without a farthing in his pocket. His partner had 
turned out a scoundrel. Standing on the hearthrug, his face in 
shadow, his hand clasped in his sister’s, Tom Collinson made fullest 
confession of his misfortunes during the first ten minutes of their 
meeting: had speculated with their common savings, failed, and 
gone off to Melbourne with every farthing he could touch, leaving 
Collinson a ruined man. No use for him to stop in the colony. The 
colony was going to the dogs; everybody bankrupt; sheep rotting off 
by thousands; water failing. He had worked his hardest; no one 
could say he had not worked ; and after all these years’ labour, had 
not got a five-pound note in the world! People might talk as they 
liked, England was a better place for an honest man to get on in 
than any colony. At all events he meant to stick to England. 
Nothing easier than to get employment—in London, anywhere one 
chose. He rather thought he would take some kind of easy place 
under Government this time, and, meanwhile, all he asked of Eliza 
was, that she would let him look upon her house as home for a few 
days. 

“And your wife?” faltered Eliza, not without a jealous tremor in 
her voice. 

Tom Collinson was silent for a moment, then he burst out into a 
laugh ; not a natural one, Eliza thought, though, to be sure, his 
laugh, like everything else about him, must be altered now that he 
wasa man! His wife! That was a fine idea. What did he want of 
a wife? He had written that he was on the eve of marrying his 
friend’s sister... . Yes; he knew he had, but writing was a very 
different thing to acting. One of the family had proved quite 
enough for him. No, he was not married, or thinking of marrying ; 
then,—this as his sister continued to hover round the subject,—he 
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wished, strengthening the wish by such an expletive as had never 
startled Miss Collinson’s walls or ears before, that she would leave 
questioning alone! He had been home ten minutes, and already she 
was at the old work—“ the catechising and cross-questioning that 
sent me to the devil when I was a boy!” said Tom, savagely. “ Yes, 
that sent me to the devil!” he repeated, Miss Collinson having inter- 
posed a faint expression of horror. “I don’t believe I was worse 
than most boys to start with, but I became worse, for I became a 
hypocrite! Don’t you try the pious game with me any more, Eliza. 
Tm not any honester, perhaps, than other men now, but at least I’ve 
done with snivelling and repentance. Repentance—faugh! I hate 
the word. It smells of the Reverend Mr. Mildmay, and his New 
Zealand friends. No doubt that Scotch blackguard who cheated me 
out of all I had is repenting over his misdeeds at his leisure in 
Melbourne.” 

And long before they quitted the parlour-fire that night, Miss 
Collinson had realised to the full what manner of man the contrite, 
reformed young brother of her dreams had become,—realised it, and 
felt that, in her inmost heart, she did not respect the poor fellow less 
in consequence. He smoked pipe after pipe of strong tobacco—when 
he musi have seen, too, that the winter curtains were still up; he 
ordered her, an hour after he arrived, to send out for brandy ; he used 
words that almost dislocated her, mentally and bodily, with shocked 
surprise ; but then—he ruled her! Pooh-poohed her attempt at lectur- 
ing, bade her ask no questions, pointed out to her, in perfectly clear 
and forcible language, the boundary-line over which he did not choose 
that she should pass. And this was precisely the kind of treatment 
that agreed best with Eliza Collinson. Nature designed her, as it 
designs ninety-nine out of every hundred women, as it designs races, 
for contented servitude. If Tom had made his appearance heart- 
stricken, repentant, humble, a hundred to one some of the weakly- 
tyrannical spirit of old days would have awakened in his sister. Does 
not a trite maxim tell us that those who are born to obey, wear 
authority badly? An outspoken bully, he succeeded in impressing 
her at once with the wholesome sense of her own inferior strength, 
and from that first evening onward she had never striven, never 
wished to free her neck from his yoke. It was not to be denied that 
Tom was changed—much changed; but would one wish, said Miss 
Collinson, to find a man of three-and-twenty a schoolboy still? His 
language was not, perhaps, at all times what it should be, but then 
he was such a fine, manly young fellow! hasty-tempered and im- 
petuous, certainly, but no hypocrite—nothing she detested like a 
hypocrite! ‘Tom borrowed her money, the hard-got savings of years, 
and cast it to the winds on his own.amusements. He bought smart 
clothes, flash jewelry, kept bad hours, or rather no hours at all, 
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required hot breakfasts, late dinners, never went to church, did things, 
not a few, outraging the whole public opinion of Halfont: and still 
Eliza bore it all; still no word of rebuke rose to Eliza’s lips. The 
blank that Mr. Fielding’sdeath had left in her quiet, aimless existence, 
had been filled, as if by miracle, by Tom’s return. To hear Tom’s 
cheery voice, singing or swearing, as his humour might prompt, 
through the small house ; to light his pipe for him, brush his clothes, 
stitch him fine wrist-bands, cook him savoury meats—yes, even to sit 
up in her night-cap, waiting to see Tom walk home unsteadily down 
the village street at daybreak—all this slavery of affection seemed to 
lend a new zest, to instil a faint experience of what the dearer servi- 
tude of marriage might have been, into Miss Collinson’s sterile life ! 

“T feel as if I hadn’t really kept house before since father died,” 
she would say, when occasionally her friends hinted that they hoped 
poor Mr. Tom would soon get employment, or that it must make a 
wonderful difference in the week’s bills, now that poor Mr. Tom was 
home. “ Wish Tom to leave? Why, I shouldn’t know what to do 
with myself without him. Having Tom’s dinner to cook, and his 
linen to see to, yes, and actually having the smell of smoking in the 
parlour, though it does cling sadly to the curtains, makes me feel as 
if father was alive again.” 

And Tom, being much too practical a philosopher to fret after work 
(even an easy place under Government) so long as he ‘had the chance 
of play, it seemed to be growing a settled thing that their present 
life should continue. Eliza.cooking, sewing, giving lessons in her 
leisure hours, and generally slaving for his benefit; he eating, drink- 
ing, smoking, spending money, and amusing himself. The kind of 
labour-division, of which we have just seen an example, when Tom's 
generous birthday gift had been despatched to Susan Fielding, out of 
Eliza’s trinket-case. 

Towards two o'clock, and when the young man was beginning to 
swear and stamp about the room, and deliver himself of pretty strong 
commentaries on the subject of Sunday-schools, and the kind of 
servant-girls foolish women took from them, the small servant 
bounced in, her face scarlet, her bonnet hanging down her back. 
“Miss Fielding’s kindest love to Mr. Collinson, please Mum, and 
were much obliged. And she'll come.” 

The message gave Tom such a shock of surprised pleasure, that he 
not only forbore to swear at the girl for her long delay, but actually 
tossed her three halfpence (of Eliza’s) off the mantel-shelf. “You 
young baggage! how dare you say such a thing? You've been to 
the Rose—I can tell it by the colour of your face. How dare you say 
Miss Fielding sent her love to me?” 

“But it was to you, Master Tom,”—poor Eliza still spoke of her 
brother as “ Master Tom,” and Betsy followed suit. ‘‘ Miss Fielding 
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come out in the garden herself. ‘Give my kindest love to Mister 
Collinson,’ she says, ‘and were much obliged. And she'll come.’ ” 
During the two hours in which Betsy had played truant with another 
serving-woman of her years, on the heath, she had revolved this 
message, full stop and all, in her head; and no judge on the bench 
could have made her swerve from it by a syllable. 

Miss Fielding’s kindest love to Mr. Collinson! Tom walked across 
to the window, sang aloud, played an accompanying tattoo with his 
thick fingers on the glass, then with a well-satisfied look on his face 
ran up to his bed-room, from whence he issued forth, later in the 
afternoon, resplendent: bright-flowered waistcoat, polished boots, coral 
brooch, curry-coloured gloves, riding-whip—nothing like a riding- 
whip for giving one the air of a man of means. He stopped at the 
kitchen-door, immediately behind the parlour, and glanced in at 
Eliza, who, with her dress pinned back, her face afire, was basting 
the goose. “I’m just going out for a turn, Eliza; shall meet Susan 
Fielding, as likely as not, on the common. For God’s sake try and 
cool yourself by then we are back!” he added considerately. “‘ Nothing 
more disgusting than to see a woman sit down with a purple, blistered 
face to dinner. Can’t Sunday-school look to the dinner ?” 

And, without waiting for an answer, Mr. Collinson began to draw 
on his over-tight gloves, stuck his hat on one side his head, then 
sauntered forth jauntily from the house. The village clock was 
striking four, and he turned his steps at once across the heath towards 
Addison Lodge. 


Cuapter XII. 


So when Susan reached her accustomed halting-place on the bridge, 
she found, to her dismay, Tom Collinson awaiting her. The little 
girl, who yesterday stood on this same spot, bemoaning her loneliness, 
wondering if life could ever bring her another happy hour, was 
already at a stage of feeling when to be alone is to have the best of 
all companionship ; that first sweetest stage of intoxication in which 
love, void as yet and without form, itself lends a memory or a hope to 
every common object in the external world. The sleepy wash of the 
canal, the wind droning low among the sedges, were the sounds she 
had heard as she walked by Blake’s side last night; this blank white 
road led to London, where he lived ; only last night he had traversed 
this heath, among whose soft afternoon purples she was to have an 
hour’s walk alone. . . . And, now, here was Tom Collinson, in gam- 
boge gloves and tawdry jewelry,—Tom Collinson, with his terrible 
atmosphere of bergamot and tobacco, to mar all ! 

“You have put me in very good spirits, I can tell you, Miss 
Fielding,” he remarked, in his deliberate, self-satisfied voice, and, 
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looking full as he spoke into Susan’s face—the face which the stirring 
of new emotions had already robbed of half its “vacancy.” “I 
haven’t felt such a happy man for many a month past, as I did when 
I got your message.” 

“My message? why I never sent a message to you at all,” said 
Susan. “It was to Miss Collinson. I mean the message about 
coming to dinner. Of course, though ’—the colour rose to her cheek— 
“JT sent my thanks to you for the locket. It is so pretty: See, I 
have got it on.” And she moved away her bonnet-strings and showed 
him his gift, tied with a bit of black ribbon round the whitest little 
throat in the world. 

“Tm glad you like it. I took ...I mean I selected what I 
thought would be your taste. But you can’t be so cruel,”—and Collin- 
son fully believed that he was making his manner tender,—“ you can’t 
be so cruel as to tell me the first part of your message was only for 
Eliza ?” ; 

“Oh! but I’m certain it was,” answered Susan. “I went into the 
garden and spoke to Betsy myself. ‘Tell Mr. Collinson I am much 
obliged for his present,’ I said, ‘and give my kind love to Miss 
Collinson, and say I'll come,’ or something of that sort.” 

“ Ah, something of that sort,” said Collinson, “ but the ‘something’ 
may make all the difference. Now, are you certain ”—he was not a 
man used to be shy with women, but something in the steady gaze of 
Susan’s eyes did discountenance him—‘“are you quite certain that a 
little bit of the love wasn’t sent to me on the sly?” 

“TI am quite certain that messages never mean anything,” said 
Susan, smiling. “Compliments, or regards, or love—it’s all the same. 
How can one send one’s love, to be delivered by some other person, 
like a parcel ?” 

“But if one could,” said Collinson, pertinaciously—“ if love could 
be sent—like a parcel, anyhow—wouldn’t you have spared a little bit 
of yours to me ?” 

“Oh! when it can will be time enough for me to tell you,” said 
Susan, turning her face aside; “and meanwhile I give you my thanks 
for the locket. It was very nice and friendly of you to send me a 
present. Il think of you sometimes when I wear it, Mr. Collinson.” 

The awakening of one, supreme, womanly instinct was calling into 
action a dozen subordinate ones in this child’s heart. Four-and- 
twenty hours can teach a girl of seventeen so much—of one kind of 
wisdom! Dimly she began to suspect a little of the truth as regarded 
Tom Collinson, and, woman-like, ran behind the outwork of friendship 
for safety. 

“ Friendly !—as if I cared . . . as if I wanted to be friendly !” cried 
the young man, hurriedly ; then he bit his lip, stopped short, and 
began to whistle. If he said another word at the point to which he 
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had brought the conversation, Tom Collinson had sense enough to 
know that word would be a declaration ; and from any definite com- 
mittal of himself he still shrank with a shiver! He was not a really 
wicked man, if by the term wicked is meant a capacity for deliberate 
wrong-doing: such capacity, indeed, mostly belongs to villains of the 
very grand style, of epic poems, or tragedy. He was simply bad with 
the everyday badness that sows the world broadcast with misery ; 
would play with an ugly temptation till its edges were worn off—till 
familiarity had shaped dishonour to his conscience; would vacillate 
till accident, some chance unconscious hand, pushed him into its 
consummation, and afterwards cry out against intention and fulfil- 
ment alike as a misfortune into which his evil luck had drifted him. 
He was desperately “ gone”—to speak in his own tongue—upon 
Susan Fielding ; that he knew; and he ought not for a moment to 
entertain the thought of marrying her; that, also, he believed he 
knew. But the ‘present time—surely, he thought, the present time 
might be enjoyed without looking forward too nicely into the future. 
If he got so fond of the girl that he was forced into speaking, or if 
the poor little thing lost her peace of mind about him, it would be 
time to worry over troubles that could not be mended—that was to 
say, if they could not be mended, if there was no’ middle course by 
which his own desire could be attained without shame to others or 
discovery to himself. ... But at the word “discovery,” Tom in- 
variably got hot and uncomfortable, and thrust away the subject from 
his thoughts, like the thoroughly common-place, happy-go-lucky 
scoundrel that he was. 

“T don’t know that I ever deliberately harmed man or woman in 
my life,” he wrote, months afterwards, when he believed himself at 
death’s threshold ; his conscience, one may suppose, sharpened upon 
the whetstone of long sickness; “but I’ve got into more scrapes than 
most, and generally managed to drag some one else down with me. I 
was never one of your cold-blooded, tong-headed fellows who can see 
from the first what line of conduct will turn out profitablest to them- 
selves, and stick to it. I did what looked like best for the moment, 
and let the future take care of itself. And it didn’t—there’s the 


truth, and there’s no accounting for anything.” This was Tom’s way 
of disposing of his sins. 


He began to whistle; after a minute or so took out his cigar-case ; 
and Susan with relief hoped that it was his intention for once to walk 
by her side without incessant talking. Oh! how pleasant the heath 
was, in spite of Tom Collinson’s society and his unlikeness to Mr. 
Blake (poor little Susan, already wanting all the world to be cut upon 
one pattern!). How sweet the air smelt this afternoon of early 
summer! how warm the sun shone! how loud the wood-pigeons 
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called from their nests in the fir-plantation away across the gravel- 
pits! What a pity it would have been to die on one’s seventeenth 
birthday, after all ! 

“You seem in vastly better spirits than you were when I saw you 
last,” remarked Collinson, suddenly. He had looked stealthily round 
at her, and detected a suppressed smile at the corners of her lips. 
“The effect of dissipation, I suppose? Pray, what kind of party did 
you have at old Dicky Ffrench’s last night ?” 

“A party? Oh! none at all,” said Susan. “There was no one but 
Mr. Josselin, Portia’s, lover, you know, and me—and another person. 
But it was very pleasant.” 

“No doubt,” answered Collinson. “ Big rooms and fine dresses 
and a real butler to wait, would make any stuck-up party delightful 
toa woman. I know what Eliza is when she has been to dinner at 
Lady Long’s. Now, pray, what did you do, Miss Susan, to make this 
evening at the manor so superior to all other evenings ?” 

“ We had tea first, and I liked that very much; Portia is so bright 
and lively, and she and Mr. Josselin talked—you should have heard 
them talk!—of every subject under the sun, I think. But the 
pleasantest was to come; for then we went out-of-doors, and strolled 
by the river,—and it was such a delicious evening! We stayed out 
till the stars shone—Portia and Mr. Josselin together, of course.” 

“ And you ?” 

“Oh! I was with the ... the other person.” 

“What other person? What are you talking about? Do you 
mean the old Miss F french ?” 

“T mean—Mr. George Blake.” The confession came out with 
just the slightest little conscious stammer. It was the first time 
Susan had spoken Blake’s name aloud, and she found it lingering on 
her lips. “A friend of Mr. Josselin’s.” 

—“A young man ?” 

“ Not very old—six or seven-and-twenty, I should think.” 

“ And a finical fine gentleman like the other, I'll be sworn !” 

“T don’t believe I know what ‘finical’ means,” said Susan. “ Mr, 
Blake is a fine gentleman, I am sure!” 

“And you walked alone with this man till the stars shone?” 
Collinson’s face grew orange. “Pray, goon. ‘Let me hear the rest. 
Let me hear the conclusion of this charming evening.” 

“Oh! well, I don’t think there is much more to tell,” said Susan, 
severely. She was too blind to notice Tom’s change of colour, and he 
had managed to hold his voice tolerably under control. ‘“ We came 
in, and had music. Portia played first, then I sang—we sang, 
rather, Mr. Blake and I.”—Her companion flung his cigar into the 
middle of the road.—* TI dare say you know the duet, a very old one— 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes.’ ” 
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“Oh, a very old one!” said Collinson. “A very old duet—a very 
old story.” Still he managed not to betray himself by his voice. 
“ After this came more star-gazing, naturally ?” 

“No,” said Susan, “after this came rain. It began to rain, if 
you remember, about eleven o'clock, and the night turned sultry. 
That was when I went home.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Mr. Blake saw me home. I was very glad he did. Miss 
Jemima said at first that Jekyll should take me, and I felt so frightened. 
I always feel frightened of grand men-servants.” 

“ But you were not at all afraid of Mr. Blake ?” 

“Oh no!” 

The “no” with an emphasis that shut up Collinson’s lips during 
the remainder of the walk. He was not, it must be remembered, 
hovering about Susan with mere boyish admiration or idle gallantry. 
For a good many weeks now his fancy for her had daily been 
strengthening ‘into very genuine passion—of its kind. And the 
thought of another man, a man superior in birth and attainment to 
himself, having taken star-lit walks, sung love-songs with the girl, 
caused him acutest jealousy. He lit no fresh cigar to succeed the one 
that he had flung away; neither whistled nor sang; asked no more 
questions; only walked on at such a pace as made Susan breathless 
in her attempts to keep up with him, and tortured himself over what 
he had heard. ‘Tortured himself into a state of acuter misery, pro- 
bably, than he would have felt for cause so slight, had his nature 
been a more refined one. Those who love coarsely, suspect coarsely ; 
but they suffer on a like hearty scale: doubtful if any of the delicate 
hidden suspicions of nobler minds can surpass in positive pain the 
physical kind of jealousy of a man like Collinson. 

And he had to go through plenty of it, to listen to a hundred new 
hints of that which he hated most to believe, before the evening was 
over. When they reached home they found Eliza in the parlour, 
heated and anxious, but trying her best to look as though she had 
passed the day in elegant idleness; and the minute they sat down to 
dinner, Susan was put through a sharp cross-examination concerning 
what poor Miss Collinson called the “ company rules” at the manor. 
Miss Jemima poured out tea herself? Never! At Lady Long’s— 
what a mouthful Miss Collinson contrived to make out of those two 
short words!—at Lady Long’s tea was invariably handed round by 
the page. Were the ladies in high dresses or low? Who were the 
guests besides Susan? What? gentlemen, both—unmarried gentle- 
men! And then Susan had to tell of the walk by the river, and of 
the stars, and the duet, and the rain which obliged Mr. Blake to see 
her home; at all of which Miss Collinson, not being in love or 
jealous, naturally made little jokes, such as—‘‘ No wonder Susan 
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blushed! No wonder Susan was looking in such good spirits this 
afternoon !’—the mildest, silliest little jokes even Miss Collinson was 
capable of, but which made Tom feel very closely inclined to murder 
her. 

He did not for a long time interrupt; neither reminded his sister 
she was a fool, nor bade her hold her tongue, as was his wont. Some 
horrible attraction seemed to exist for him in hearing George Blake’s 
name spoken, in hearing Susan questioned about him, in watching her 
face colour and dimple shyly under Miss Collinson’s weak attempts at 
banter. Only—only as he sat, silently eating his roast goose, the 
thought, which two hours before had been a vague temptation, quickly 
put aside, rapidly began to take the form of set resolve in Tom 
Collinson’s heart! If no George Blake had appeared upon the scene 
things might just have gone on quietly in their present indefinite 
state—have gone on (he would say, and believe all this, later) until the 
girl had left the neighbourhood, or till his own fancy for her had 
cooled. It was the prospect of a rival that really gave him the final, 
fatal push into all that followed; and Eliza, for setting that prospect 
with such hateful clearness before his eyes, might take to herself as 
much credit or as much blame as she chose. 

“You are very silent to-day, Mr. Collinson,” remarked Susan, 
when the dinner was nearly over. “I neyer heard you talk so little 
before.” 

“Tom does love a goose so,” said Miss Collinson, looking at him 
with affectionate eyes as he helped himself to a last scraping of 
stuffing and gravy. “Father was the same. ‘Never expect me to 
talk, father used to say, ‘when I’ve got a goose before me.’ ” 

“And never expect me to talk when I’ve got a fool before me!” 
roared Collinson, glaring across the table at his sister. “It takes 
away a man’s taste for talk, I can tell you, Eliza, to hear such stuff as 
you go on with. And before the girl, too!” Betsy at this moment 
had clattered off to the kitchen for the pudding plates. “I wonder a 
woman of your years isn’t ashamed to make such a ninnyhammer of 
herself !” 

The admonition took instant and salutary effect on Miss Collinson. 
She knew not in what her offence lay; but she knew her master was 
offended ; and with a meek “ I’m sure I’m very sorry, Tom!” lapsed 
into silence—a condition, it must be said, of quite as real suffering to 
her as is a superfluity of foolish talking to the ears of wisdom. 

Susan looked on, shocked and half-frightened, at the little domestic 
scene. During her seventeen years of life a coarse, harsh word had 
never once reached her ears before, and in her hearé she shrank—oh, 
if he had known how she shrank !—from Tom Coilinson. She would 
not belong to this man, she thought—no, not to have the riches of 
the world—to have Addison Lodge for her own! And even as she 
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thought this she raised her eyes involuntarily to his face—his round 
red face, choking with anger, or the closeness of the parlour, or roast 
goose, or all combined—and remembered George Blake. It was un- 
fortunately not the last time in Susan Fielding’s life when the contrast 
between these two men was destined to strike her—to Tom Collinson’s 
detriment. 

Directly dinner was over the young man went out into the street to 
console himself with tobacco. He had a habit—men often acquire the 
like on long voyages—of pacing up and down a space about as limited 
as a quarter-deck, while he smoked; so Miss Collinson and Susan, 
sitting at the open parlour window, had the benefit of his strong cigar 
almost as directly at first hand as though he had remained in-doors. 

“ Poor, dear fellow !” said Eliza, under her breath, and looking out 
at him with maternal pride. “ Tom is a little hasty, as you saw at 
dinner—and I’m sure the goose was a fine, tasty bird, and roasted to a 
turn ; I can’t think what upset him—but such a heart! You wouldn’t 
believe what an excellent heart Tom’s is!” 

Susan felt the act of faith was beyond her, so kept silence. 

“ So generous, so outspoken! All Tom’s faults lie on the surface, 
Susan.” 

“ Do they, indeed, ma’am ?” Susan had not yet got over the old 
schoolroom fashion of addressing Miss Collinson. “I know Mr. 
Collinson very little, but, ’'m sure, he seems most—obliging.” She 
would have liked to please Eliza by some stronger expression, but 
could not find one ready to her use. “ I’m sorry he should have gone 
to the expense of this handsome locket for me ; I never wore anything 
so fine in my life.” 

Miss Collinson glanced, not without a pang of natural regret, at the 
locket, over which so many girlish tears had been shed, so many 
middle-aged regrets vainly spent! My dear,” said she, a certain tre- 
mor in her voice, “ when Tom wishes to make a presenti, he does not 
think of the expense, nor yet perhaps, at all times, of the fitness of the 
gift. Nothing is too good for him, nothing too dear ; ; still . . . still,” 
said poor Eliza, meekly, “ it certainly showed a great deal of nice feel- 
ing in him to remember your birthday at all !” 

“ But a present a quarter the value would have pleased me just as 
well,” said Susan. “ And then to think that your brother should have 
gone to London on purpose to buy it! Oh! Miss Collinson, I’m sure 
I should feel more comfortable if you would let me give the locket 
back. I’m sure papa would never have let me keep it !” 

Tom Collinson, who had been listening to every word they said, now 
stopped short before the window. “ What do you say to a walk, 
Eliza ?” he asked—his cigar seemed to have done ‘him good, for his 
tone was more than ordinarily amiable towards his sister. ‘“ How 
would it be to have tea early, and walk across to Barham firs? What 
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do you say, Miss Fielding? We can stop out there as long as you 
like, and drop you at Addison Lodge on our way home.” 

Susan caught at the proposal ; a foreboding that she would have to 
walk home alone across the heath with Tom, had been haunting her all 
the afternoon. “I should like it very much, please. I haven't seen 
the sunset from Barham yet, this summer—I dare say to-night will be 
the last time I shall ever go there while I live,’ she added, with a 
sigh. 

As she spoke, she put her head out through the open parlour win- 
dow, and the evening light fell full upon her little crape-clad figure ; 
burnishing her brown curls into bronze, giving lustre to her great 
blind eyes, shining on the pearls, Tom’s gift, that hardly exceeded in 
whiteness the childish throat wherefrom they depended. Tom Collin- 
son’s heart gave a throb of exultation as he looked at her. During 
the last quarter of an hour he had been steadily bringing himself up 
to the determination with which he had dallied so long ; had been re- 
solving, cost what it might, to make Susan his. And now, at this 
moment, the girl in her fresh fairness, so close before him, and all un- 
pleasant things and possibilities so far, he felt almost as one might 
feel who has gained a painful victory over himself—who after long 
vacillation has elected to do the thing that is right. It was right to 
love anything so absolutely innocent as Susan Fielding! Loving her, 
it was right to declare himself like a man, and stand boldly by the re- 
sult. She was friendless, poor, fretting after the old home she was to 
quit for ever, and he could give her protection, love, home,—all she 
needed. ‘That he happened to be himself penniless, was a matter of 
ridiculous accidental detail. As a married man it would be advisable 
to look about for work, certainly, and in the meantime to have the use 
of Eliza’s house was the next best thing to having a house of one’s 
own. Aye, the matter should be clinched without delay. There 
should, if he could help it, be no more of those evenings spent at the 
manor ; those walks by starlight; this practising of love-songs with 
empty-headed London coxcombs. He had spoken already to Eliza 
about asking Susan to stay with them for a few days while the sale 
went on at her old home, and to-night the invitation should be made 
formally. Once under the same roof, and Tom Collinson had too 
good an opinion of his own charms to doubt that Susan Fielding, that 
any woman, could be brought to like him. Like him! Did nota 
dozen signs—the small coquetry even of wearing his birthday gift— 
show how frail were the obstacles he had to apprehend on that score? 

He was softer, quieter, less like Tom Collinson than Susan had ever 
seen him yet, throughout the remainder of the evening. She began to 
tolerate him. (During that first rose-flushed stage of feeling through 
which poor little Susan was passing, human beings are so disposed to 


charitable toleration of everything—of everybody!) He actually apolo- 
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gised, after his fashion, to Eliza, for having been rude to her at dinner ; 
during the course of their walk neither smoked nor talked loud, nor 
bent down his face to Susan’s as was his custom; he sat quiet, a 
little apart, and let her enjoy the sunset, almost as she used in old 
days with her father, from the firs; and not until dusk had come, not 
until they were standing before the gate of Addison Lodge, spoke—in 
a hesitating voice, a voice oddly unlike his own—about the projected 
visit. 

“ Eliza and I have been thinking, Miss Fielding—we have been 
talking about the sale at Addison Lodge, you know, Eliza, and——” 

“ And how you really ought to remain on the spot, Susan, or near,” 
chirped Miss Collinson. ‘“‘ Hackitt is an excellent auctioneer. As an 
auctioneer I haven't a word to say against him. Still, when Aunt 
Hannah’s things were sold, it was remarked that the fish-kettle, good 
as new, went for eighteenpence, and that Mr. Hackitt’s sister bought 
it. The honestest people alive are honester for watching ; so what we 
both think is, that you had better come and spend a few days with us 
instead of leaving the neighbourhood at once, and I or Tom would 
attend the sale and check Mr. Hackitt off in the corner of the 
catalogue. You could write to Mr. Goldney about it to-morrow.” 

Susan hesitated. Only yesterday the prospect of going to a strange 
home far away in France had revolted her less than the thought of 
staying under the same roof with Tom Collinson. But during the 
last twenty-four hours all her opinions, all her prejudices, seemed to 
be modified. If she accepted Miss Collinson’s invitation she would, in 
reality, be never troubled by Tom, she began to recollect ; Tom would 
be away half his time in London, or elsewhere, and she and Eliza: be left 
peacefully alone. And then she would still be in Halfont parish, still 
within a walk of the bridge and the canal, and still, whispered her 
heart, there would be a chance of her seeing Mr. Blake on his road to 
Portia ! 

“Come to us, Miss Susan,” pleaded Collinson, eagerly. “ Don’t 
refuse Eliza, as you did me yesterday. ... We will do our best to make 
you comfortable.” 

“T don’t like to seem so changeable; but if Mr. Goldney says Yes, 
I know I should like to come,” said Susan. “ You are both very kind 
to me. I have enjoyed our walk so much.” And as she spoke she kissed 
Miss Collinson, then turned, and held out her hand to Tom. “It seems 
to me the world is getting full of friends!” she told him softly ; and 
Collinson felt her small hand flutter as he pressed it. 

She was thinking of George Blake. 
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Cuapter XIII. 


“Tom!” burst out Miss Collinson, when they had got about midway 
across the heath, “I know you'll be angry with me for what Ini 
going to say, but I must speak. I can’t go a step farther without 
speaking.” 

“ Speak out, then,” said Collinson, but not in the bullying tone he 
generally employed towards his sister ;—“ speak out. Your boots pinch 
you. You know you always will wear them too small.” 

“Susan Fielding is beginning to care too much for you.” 

He stopped short; he rested his hand down heavily on Eliza’s 
shoulder. ‘“ Are you thinking of what you say ?” he asked, almost in 
a whisper. “ Are you talking folly, as you did to her at dinner, or do 
you mean it ?” 

“T mean it as solemnly as I ever meant anything in my life,” 
Eliza answered. “I may be a fool in some things, but I do know— 
every woman knows—something about affairs of the heart. When I 
saw Susan a week ago she was a child; and now——” 

—— “Now ?” 

“She is a child no longer. The very expression of her face is 
changed. She looks twenty times in the glass where before she looked 
once. She asked me upstairs if I liked her best in a bonnet or a hat. 
Her grief for her father is—I won’t say over—but altogether lightened. 
Did you hear, more than once, how heartily she laughed ?” 

“And ...and,” Tom Collinson stammered, and felt himself blush- 
ing violently in the dark—* you mean to say then——” 

“T mean to say,” answered Miss Collinson with decision, “ that 
Susan is beginning to care for some one better than for herself. I 
couldn’t reason about it, but I know it to be a fact. We must never 
have her to stay with us, Tom. It all burst upon me as we were 
crossing the bridge, and I’ve been turning over in my mind what I 
ought to do. Susan must never come and stay in our house !” 

“And why not?” said Tom; but he felt a cold perspiration start 
thick over his face as he spoke; felt that he drew his breath unevenly. 
During the last three hours he had been smoothing everything 
beautifully to his conscience, still he had not bargained for this; for 
having, without a moment’s warning, to commit himself by speech to 
the thing he meant to do! “ Why shouldn’t she come and stay with 
us just the same ?” 

“You ask me that, brother ?” 

“Don’t you hear that I ask it ?” 

“Then I should think your own common sense might give you an 
answer,” Miss Collinson cried with energy ; “but men are like that, . 
—men, even the best of them, are like that! A passing gratification 
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to their vanity, and no matter if a woman’s happiness has to pay for 
it! No matter that Susan Fielding should suffer, so long as you were 
amused for a fortnight, Tom !” 

“ And suppose”—what a wrench it cost him to bring the words 
out —“ suppose I have no intention that Susan Fielding should suffer ? 
That I care for her as much—that I care for her more, a hundredfold, 
than she can care for me?” 

For once in her life Eliza Collinson stood speechless. From the 
list of possibilities, virtuous or the reverse, that her heart had ever 
predicted for Tom, the one possibility of marriage had been rigidly 
excluded. She had never admitted to herself the actual suspicion of 
her brother possessing a wife; had never renewed the question so 
curtly put aside by him on the first night of his arrival. Still (by 
one of those processes, probably, without form or syllogism, through 
which, we are told, the feminine intelligence does form conclusions), 
Eliza Collinson’s mind had arrived at the conviction that Tom was 
not a free man. Mr. Mildmay, the curate, had years ago quitted 
Halfont for some foreign chaplaincy ; she had, therefore, ne channel of 
information save through Tom himself as to the past. But the little 
he did from time to time let fall, the soreness with which he shrank 
from any allusion to his New Zealand life, had been sufficient to con- 
vince her that there was “ something wrong” in his relations with the 
people he had left behind there—some other story of wrongdoing 
besides that of the man who, according to Tom’s own account, had 
wrought his ruin. 

“T’m so surprised I can’t get out a word! You—you in love with 
poor little Susan Fielding! and here have I been asking her to dinner 
and everything! People will say I encouraged it—and Mr. Fielding, 
my best friend, scarce cold in his grave. Oh, I don’t think I’ve de- 
served this!” And Miss Collinson’s voice gave premonition of tears. 

“ Eliza !” exclaimed Tom, harshly, “before you let loose the flood- 
gates, perhaps you'll have the goodness to tell me what you are 
making so much noise about? Ill be hanged if I know! Susan 
Fielding is a pretty girl, and I like her—well, am in love with her, if 
you choose. What next? Because the women of a family don’t 
marry is no reason that I ever heard of for the men remaining 
bachelors.” 

“Marry—you! Do you mean...am I to think that you mean 
marriage ?” 

“A pretty question, upon my word!” cried Collinson, with a laugh. 
“ Leave ultra-proper people alone for having ultra-improper thoughts! 
What the dickens should I mean but marriage, Miss Collinson ?” 

“Well, you see, I never thought of you asa marrying man! I 
mean,” cried Eliza, with a feeble burst of courage, “I looked upon you 
so long in my own mind as & married man—eighteen months, you 
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must remember—that even now I can scarce believe you have not got 
a wife, and e 

She was interrupted by an oath from Collinson—an oath not espe- 
cially loud, but that sounded unpleasantly emphatic in the dead silence 
of the heath. “And you’ve been talking to Susan this way, I'll be 
sworn! Let me find you trying that game on at your peril! You 
drove me to the bad, with your canting piety, when I wasa boy. I 
told you so the first night I returned, and I repeat it again. You 
drove me to the bad before.I knew what bad was; and now, if you 
keep that girl from me, you'll finish the work well. What does an old 
maid like you know of men’s lives, of men’s temptations? What busi- 
ness have you to interfere in this at all? Ilove Susan Fielding—you 
don’t know the meaning of the word, still I chose to repeat it to you 
—I love Susan Fielding, and I mean to marry her, to work for her, 
to reform for her. If you stand between us, you'll stand between me 
and my last chance of becoming an altered man. Now, do as you 
will !” 

Having relieved his own uneasy conscience by this outburst of 
injustice, Tom Collinson felt better, and marched on along the path, 
leaving Eliza to follow him or not as she chose. She followed him ; 
overtook him ; stole up her hand, not without trembling anticipation 
of rebuff, under his arm: “I’ve never said a word of you to Susan 
but what was good, my dear!” All out of breath the poor woman 
jerked forth her contrition. “If my influence demoralised you, as you 
so often tell me it did, when you were young, it was through ignorance. 
I tried my best. I don’t suppose I understood boys’ natures. I don’t 
suppose I understand any one’s nature. When poor Mr. Fielding’s 
affairs are settled, Susan will have about forty pounds a year, or under, 
and you have nothing; and I had taken it into my head you were not 
amarrying man. Forgive me, Tom!” 

Tom Collinson burst into a laugh. “So the cat’s out of the bag at 
last, then,” he cried. “ You are afraid of having to support, not only 
me, but my wife.” The word this time came out tolerably glibly. 
“Set your mind at rest, Eliza. My notion of domestic bliss is not to 
reside with a spinster sister, I can tell you. When I marry I'll live 
in my own house, and be master of it, too—no fear !” 

Mr. Collinson did not trouble himself to state where the house 
should be; neither did he specify by what particular branch of labour 
he meant to support it; but he said enough to convince Eliza that on 
the day of his marriage with Susan Fielding he would be a reformed 
man. He would abandon brandy-and-water, smoking, extravagance of 
all kinds; would take steadfastly to work; in her declining years, his 
sister’s home (she had had this promise made her once before) should be 
under his roof. The prospective generosity to herself, Miss Collinson 
appraised, perhaps, at its true value, but she believed, with all the 
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faith of her upright heart, in the blessing an honourable love might 
prove to Tom; and by the time she reached home was deep in specu- 
lation as to whether her lavender silk, turned, would do to wear at the 
wedding; also whether they could contrive without a waiter for the 
breakfast or not? 

“TI know, of course, this house would not be large enough for a 
married couple,” she remarked, before they parted for the night. 
“Still, I could sleep very comfortably with Betsy, and turn my room 
into another sitting-room. So just at first, till you find something 
bigger and get settled, I hope you won't mind staying here ?” 

A proposal that Tom instantly and magnanimously accepted. That 
Susan’s voice was still unheard in the matter did not trouble him. He 
was no diffident or despondent lover. His own mind was made up 
finally ; Eliza won over. Any little difficulty regarding Susan’s con- 
sent would be solved by a week spent together under the same roof ; 
for Tom, like most persons of his stamp, had unbounded belief in the 
power of propinquity. 

“Tm turning over a new leaf, and no mistake !” he thought, as he 
smoked his last pipe on the door-step, under the clear June night. 
“ Why did I shilly-shally so long? Isn’t the past done with, as much 
as if I had lived it out in another world? It was another world. There 
are not the same customs or opinions... dash it all! there are not 
the same stars even here in England as there were in New Zealand !” 

The idea of utter separation conveyed by that difference in the stars 
was really comforting. At three-and-twenty, Tom Collinson’s intel- 
lect and moral sense were not very much more advanced than they 
had been at fifteen. What social obligation could exist between a 
Christian man in England and people who lived at the Antipodes ? 
Did not the weight of the whole globe constitute a burial as final 
as seven feet of soil in a churchyard? Was his happiness, was 
poor little Susan’s happiness, to be sacrificed because there was one 
chance in a thousand of a certain ugly ghost not keeping quiet in its 
grave? Did not most men, did not the very best men, go to the altar 
with some uncomfortable secret, some lurking memory not altogether 
suited to a marriage-feast ? 

Thinking these things, Tom took another long look at the consola- 
tory stars ; then went away, whistling the last music-hall air, to his 
bed. “Poor fellow! beginning early hours already,” thought Eliza.— 
And, whatever the. sins that ought to have weighed upon the con- 
science, slept the sleep of a school-boy. 
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Cuapter XIY. 


Towanps three o’clock next day, and just as Susan was beginning to 
look out for Tom Collinson’s figure between the hollies, a little three- 
cornered note arrived for her from the manor. 

“My pear Susay,—Will you come and see me, and stay to five 
o'clock tea? Aunt Jemima has gone to town to fight the great fight 
with grandmamma, and I am alone and unhappy in my mind. I 
would have asked you to lunch, only grandpapa does not like to be 
watched as he eats his sago. A heap of the trousseau finery has arrived 
—perhaps you may care to see it—Porrta.” “I shall give orders for 
you to be brought up straight to my den, and, if you come directly, 
you will not be likely to meet grandpapa.” 

The postscript was so reassuring that Susan, without a second’s 
delay, ran off to the manor, where, to her relief, a housemaid, not 
the dreaded Jekyll, answered her modest single knock at the front- 
door. She was shown up at once to Portia’s “den,” a sunny little 
room on the second floor, containing one luxurious lounging-chair, 
two cheval glasses, a glass above the chimney-piece, and curtains of 
the exact shade of crimson that suited Portia I'french’s complexion. 
No ornaments, no fiowers, no work-table: none of the little feminine 
rubbish by which Susan, if she had had the means, would have 
delighted to surround herself. Warmth, ease, mirrors, becoming 
drapery, against which to test the merit of new dresses—these were 
necessities to Portia Ffrench, and these she had taken care to secure— 
nothing beyond. The “den” was characteristic. 

She was sitting beside the window, neither reading nor working, a 
certain anxious flushed look on her handsome face. “ Susan, you good 
little thing to come! I’m bored—bored to death; so I thought I 
would try if boring some one else would do me any good. Take off 
your bonnet, child, sit down, and amuse me. I’m sorry I have only 
one arm-chair.” 

Susan obeyed the two first commands at once. “As to amusing,” 
she remarked, “I shouldn't say talk like mine could ever amuse any 
one. Certainly not you.” 

“And why not me, with such an accent ?” 

“ Because you have seen more than I have, and have got more than 
T have; have got—oh, Miss Portia, I think you have got everything 
the world can give !” 

“T have got,” said Portia, “ this easy chair ; yes, it is legally mine, 
was given me by Aunt Jemima; I can take it away when I marry 
(when I marry! Of course you know that the whole thing is pro- 
blematic, Susan? that I am at this moment waiting to hear whether 
grandmamma says Yes or No?); a case full of not very valuable 
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trinkets ; an embroidery frame ; a set of tools for wood-carving ; every 
size of tatting needle, and a dozen or so silk dresses ; just the sort of 

collection you see advertised in the exchange department of the Lady's 

Newspaper. With possessions like these, what human heart could 

indeed feel satiety ?” 

“But I think you have got a great deal more,” cried Susan. “I 
wasn’t thinking of dresses and trinkets. You have got . . . your- 
self.” This was not in the least what she had meant to say: she 
meant, “you have beauty, you have grace, charm of manner, wit— 
qualities that can win as many hearts as you choose to conquer !” 
But something in the mocking expression of Portia’s face chilled her, 
and she stopped short. 

“ Myself!” repeated Portia with a laugh. ‘ Yes, I have indeed got 
myself, and fearfully sick I am of the bargain. Susan, has it never 
occurred to you what a shocking injustice it is to be born a woman? 
By no fault of one’s own to be cramped and whaleboned—I don’t 
mean physically—taught nothing worth knowing, although one’s 
capacities are as good as a man’s—given nothing to do, although one’s 
desire for action is as strong asa man’s—and then told to be contented ! 
When I was a small child I remember getting hold of an unfortunate 
bird once—a robin I think it was. I wasn't very cruel, as children 
go, and I determined to make his life happy: fitted up an old cage of 
Aunt Jem’s with the tables and chairs out of my doll’s-house ; gave 
him water, food, a looking-glass even ; and arranged fresh leaves and 
flowers over his head. The poor wretch beat his breast passionately 
for four-and-twenty-hours against the bars, then died, happily for 
himself !” 

“ But some birds like living in cages,” said Susan, diffidently. “Our 
bullfinch never used to beat himself, and he ate his food heartily, and 
liked his looking-glass, too. I would ever so much rather be a woman 
than a man. Everything in women’s lives is so nice.” (Pardon the 
school-girl word, reader. It accurately expressed Susan’s meaning.) 
** Women wear prettier clothes than men, and have no hard work ; for 
needlework and everything about a house is really play; and then 
they need never go into danger. Think of having to hunt or fight! 
think of having to kill people as a duty! Think of being cruel to 
“animals as an amusement, and then say if you could wish to be a 
man !” 

“T have said it always, and I shall say and feel it always,” answered 
Portia. ‘There are birds and birds, as you remark, and I am not a 
bullfinch. I was not born for a cage.” 

“And you would like to hunt, to go to battle, to smoxE?” cried 
Susan, with solemn emphasis upon that awful climax. 

“Most undoubtedly I would,” said Portia. “Fighting is the first 
natural instinct of rational beings, and when they can’t have it in 
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earnest they imitate it by cards or dice, or pursuing the lower crea- 
tures. As to smoking, it is really monstrous—monstrous ! that women 
should be debarred from a means, the only one we know of by which 
persons without brains or work can be stupefied into enduring the 
weight of their own existence.” 

Portia Ffrench, it is just to say, had never tasted the flavour even 
of a paper cigarette. Her theories were theories only. 

Susan’s eyes opened wider than usual. “But why should existence 
be a weight ?” she cried. “I know nothing about what men feel or 
need ; but why should a woman want anything who has got home ?— 
home and some one to love her, and take care of her ?” 

“Love!” said Portia, with a little curl of the lip. “Such love as 
falls to 2 woman’s share! Two months of courtship, say, a fortnight’s 
honeymoon, six weeks of waning adoration, and then a kind of pitying 
friendly toleration, if she is very lucky, till the curtain falls. Love is 
an interlude—a very pretty one we'll admit—with men. How, with 
all the wire-drawing in the world, can it be made to spread over the 
five mortal acts of an ordinary woman’s life ?” 

“T’ve never been to the play,” said Susan, with a humble sense of 
her own deficiencies; “but I have heard of many women who were 
made happy for life by marrying the man they loved, even though he 
had not always been fond of them. There was Rowena and Rose 
Bradwardine and Amelia Booth, if you remember ?” 

Portia looked hard at the transparent, girlish face of Susan Fielding ; 
this daughter of a Brentford bookseller amidst whose prim little stock 
of humdrum beliefs there lurked a flavour, an intensity beyond any- 
thing that her life with all its variety, with all its manifest external 
advantages, could be made to yield. ‘‘ Rose Bradwardine and Amelia 
Booth! You read love stories, then? You take an interest in the 
sentimental agonies, prolonged through three post octavo volumes, of 
imaginary young ladies and gentlemen ?” 

“T read nothing else,” said Susan. “Except Robinson Crusoe, I 
don’t think I was ever interested in any book that wasn’t a love 
story.” 

“And I,” said Portia, “can read no book in which love is not kept, 
as it ought to be, well in the background. I’m not intellectual. I 
can’t read, as Aunt Jemima says young women used to do, to inform 
my mind. When I read, as when I do everything, it is for excite- 
ment. And love, as the novelists treat it, is not exciting !” 

“Ah! you can afford to say all this,” cried Susan, with a half-sigh ; 
“you, who have nothing but love in your own life, don’t need to read 
about it in stories of other people !” 

“ Well—there, perhaps, you hit upon the truth,” answered Portia 
drily. ‘So much love in my own life! Heaven help you, in your 
innocence, Susan! What love have I got?” 
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“Mr. Josselin’s.” 

“Poor Teddy! As much as he can like anything that is not Teddy 
Josselin I do believe he likes me, and I know he will let me have 
my own way when—if we marry! And then our tastes are the same: 
we shall run about (together or separate), that is to say, searching for 
amusement and spending our money, and not come to a worse end 
than most people probably. . . but love! Ted Josselin’s love !” 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Susan quickly," there is Mr. Blake. You 
can only feel sorry for him, of course, because you know all his devo- 
tion is hopeless. Still, it is yours!” And having said this she 
coloured up to the eyes, and hung her head. 

Portia watched her narrowly. “And you think that all Mr. 
Blake’s ‘devotion, as you call it, is of the slightest value, gives the 
slightest additional happiness to Portia Ffrench? Mr. Blake goes in 
for being hopeless and desperate, of set purpose, Susan. It yields him 
an emotion, an experience, that he may use professionally. If I lay 
in my coffin to-morrow he would go into rhapsodies of grief—gain 
another experience !—write a copy of verses to tell the world what he 
suffered, and fall in love with a milk-maid, five feet high, next week. 
No. I may be vain myself, but I am not so foolish as to sistake the 
symptoms of men’s vanity for love. Mr. Blake in reality loves Portia 
F french just as much as Portia Ffrench loves him.” 

“And that is ?” cried Susan, looking up breathless. 

“ That is,” said Portia, pausing a little, to prolong the eagerness of 
her companion’s look,—‘“is .. . oh! why am I so bad at definition, and 
why are you so much in earnest, Susan? Surely you have not fallen 
a victim to Mr. Blake’s melancholy tenor voice and Lara-like sighs ? 
I ought to have guessed there would be danger the moment you began 
singing sentimental duets together. What did he say as he took you 
home, child? Something very tender and sentimental, I am certain.” 

“ Please don’t laugh at me—please don’t say such things !” exclaimed 
Susan, half-ready to cry. “ Mr. Blake was good-natured to me because 
I was your friend, I suppose. I don’t know why he was good-natured 
to me. I never was in love with any one. I’m too young to be in 
love. I hope you'll never joke me like that again !” 

And all the hot shame of a child whose poor little foolish secrets have 
been discovered by mature superior wisdom burned on Susan’s cheeks. 

“Too young to be in love ?” said Portia, growing amused. “ Why, 
how old are you? Within a year or two of my age for certain, and I 
—oh! I have been in and out of love for the last five years.” 

“ But I am only seventeen,” said Susan shyly ; and then, desperately 
wanting to get away from the subject of her walk home with Mr. 
Blake, she added, “and, if you please, I would much rather we should 
talk about you, not myself, Miss Portia. May I see the finery you 
told me of? I have never seen any wedding-dresses in my life.” 
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And wedding-dresses are quite unlike all others, you know,” said 
Portia. “Satin and silks, and laces that are to be worn by a bride are 
invested with a kind of dim religious light that distinguishes them from 
all common apparel! That is the reason why young ladies flock to 
gaze and comment upon each other's trousseau. In the event of my 
not being married, Susan—very much the most likely event to happen— 
mind you tell no one that you saw the wedding garments. I remem- 
ber when Alice Long did not marry Charlie Craven people used to say 
for ever afterwards, ‘Ah, here comes another of the wedding-dresses ! 
Poor dear little Alice, what a trial for her to have to wear out her 
trousseau under such altered circumstances!’ Now, I don’t like to be 
pitied. Whatever falls to me, I like to bear it by myself and make no 
sign.” 

As she spoke Portia rose, and led Susan into the adjoining bedroom. 
It was piled thick in finery ; even at Miss Budd's, the first milliner’s 
shop in Brentford, Susan had never found herself among so many 
pretty things before. Delicate silks and muslins, fine embroidery, 
costly laces, were everywhere. 

“Tt may be very well for people, generally, to suspend marriage 
expenses till they know whether a marriage is possible,” said Portia. 
“For me the most undoubted wisdom was to obtain all I could 
while grandpapa was in a humour for spending—’tis a humour that 
grows rarer with him every. year! Ten te one Lady Erroll will laugh 
at the whole thing—ten to one Aunt Jemima is here in an hour’s 
time with word that the engagement is at an end for ever. Still I 
shall not be utterly bereft. I shall have my embroidery, my silks, my 
laces—and it is something to have brave clothes to wear above a 
broken heart. Look at them, Susan, if such things amuse you, and 
wake me when you have finished.” 

She sank down with her usual worn-out air upon a sofa beside the 
window, and closed her eyes. Dress, as dress, was less than nothing 
to Portia Ffrench. She valued it as a means—an auxiliary to her 
beauty, a passport to her pleasures—something like bright smiles or 
witty talk, to be put on, of necessity, while she played her part in the 
world, and fiung wearily aside the moment she quitted the footlights. 
Of the feminine instinct that derives pleasure from soft hues and 
fabrics, from satin-stitch and Honiton, for themselves, she was simply 
devoid. She cared no more for such things than she would have 
cared for pictures and flowers and ornaments in a room that no 
one saw. 

And Susan possessed this instinct to the fullest extent—Susan, 
with her village bringing-up, whose first little part in life’s drama 
was played but yesterday! So bewilderingly divergent from what 
you would expect are human characters the moment you begin to take ~ 
them in detail. 
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At the end of another ten minutes, Susan still absorbed in millinery, 
there came the sound of carriage wheels along the gravel drive. 
Portia jumped up eagerly. “My fate is hanging in the balance, 
Susan—don’t wonder at my excitement. Now, how does Aunt Jem 
look? Veil down—that’s a bad sign to begin with; and Teddy 
Josselin with her—a worse one still! To-day is the Rawdon’s garden 
party; Ted would never have absented himself from that without 
cause. Susan, Susan, I predict the worst! Aunt has thrown up her 
veil, and I can see her face. Our side has lost !” 

She drew back her head, ran up to the glass, and smoothed her 
untidy hair; then took a knot of scarlet velvet from the dressing- 
table, and pinned it in her white dress. “No need to look ugly 
because one is defeated, Susan. If the king is dead, may his successor 
arise! say I.” 

“Oh, Portia! I don’t understand you,” cried Susan. “TI don’t know 
how you can have courage to talk lightly at such a time.” 

“Courage!” said Portia, turning round her dark face with a smile 
as she left the room. “Oh! whatever my sins may be, cowardice is not 
one of them. If the worst comes to the worst—follow me to the 
drawing-room in half an hour, and you will know it—if the worst 
comes to the worst, I shall still possess my trousseau, remember ; all 


the silks and laces you admire so much, Susan, and... and one thing 
more !” 


“ What is that?” cried Susan, solemn-eyed. 
“Mr. Blake’s devotion.” 
Susan’s heart stood still! 








My Valentine.” 


"Tis but a year ago, 
My Valentine, 
You did not take away the hand 
That I so fondly pressed ; 
And your sweet blushes only fanned 
The passion I confessed, 
As we walked through the snow; 
My Valentine, 
"Tis but a year ago. 


And now the year has passed, 
My Valentine ; 
But time can e’en the loving part, 
And I am left alone: 
For other loves now claim the heart 
That once I thought mine own. 
"Tis sadder than the last, 
My Valentine, 
Yet but a year has passed. 


"Tis but a year to wait, 
My Valentine ; 
Loves like these are fickle ever, 
Nor will they last the year ; 
And a love that nought can sever, 
My own, awaits thee here. 
Come! Come! though thou come late, 
My Valentine, 
"Tis but a year to wait ! 





Léopold-Ferdinand, Duc de Brabant. 


Tur peatH of a child is at all times a subject of mournful interest : 
it is so sad to see the hereditary curse falling on the innocent heads of 
those who in themselves have done nothing to merit the punishment 
of sin. But when the lost child is an only child, or an only son, our 
sympathies with the bereavement are increased tenfold; so proud do 
we know each other to be, of perpetuating the frailties of which we 
are but too conscious, and leaving behind us an inheritor of the misery 
we have endured. And if ordinary children (of which a few hundreds 
more or less in the world make little difference) are to be thus be- 
wailed, what words can paint strongly enough the condolence with 
which we should approach the subject of that royal parent who so 
lately lost at one stroke his only son, and (in the direct line) the sole 
heir to his throne! The interest felt by all Englishmen in the royal 
family of Belgium lies deeper than in the mere fact of their near 
connection with our own Sovereign and her lamented consort. From 
the time that the first Léopold came over, a gallant bridegroom, to our 
shores, to wed the Princess Charlotte (that darling of the nation), and 
left them so shortly afterwards widowed and childless, we have taken 
almost as keen an interest in all that concerned him and his children 
as though death had never stepped in to sever the link between us. 
And this feeling has been warmly kept up as much by the condescension 
with which Léopold IT. has followed in the footsteps of his father, by 
taking an interest in all things British, and showing the utmost cour- 
tesy to, and consideration for, the foreigners of that nation residing in 
his dominions, as by the intimate relations maintained between the 
royal families of England and Belgium. 

It may be said, then, and without exaggeration, that when the sad 
news that the young Duc de Brabant had at last succumbed to the 
cruel malady which had kept him in constant suffering, and the nation’s 
hopes in a state of fluctuation for nine months past, was disseminated 
throughout Brussels, his royal parents received as much sympathy in 
their sorrow from the English residents in that capital as from their 
own people. The Belgians mourned their future king; but we wept 
with the father and mother over the cradle of their only son. 

The loss was not an ordinary one, for the child was not an ordinary 
child; and this assertion is made, not from newspaper gleanings, but 
the report of those who knew him intimately. His photograph confirms 
this fact ; for the calm, sensible face depicted there has none of the 
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careless, laughter-loving expression which characterises his age ; al- 
though when in health the Duc de Brabant is said to have been as 
playful and merry as other little children. But sickness came too 
soon to rob his features of all but the serene patience which became 
habitual to them, and before any change could arrive to restore their 
original expression he has passed away from amongst us, and nothing 
remains to recall his memory but the few words which can be written 
of so innocent and uneventful a life. 

Léopold-Ferdinand-Elie-Victor-Albert-Marie, Ducde Brabant, Comte 
de Hainaut, and Duc de Saxe, was born at the Palace of Laeken, 
on the 12th of June, 1859. He was the second child of his parents, 
after ten years of wedded life, consequently his birth was hailed with 
all the greater acclamation for fulfilling hope deferred to the hearts of 
his people. When born, he had every appearance of possessing a 
robust constitution, being plump and well made, with broad shoulders 
and an open chest; with a formation, in fact, containing the promise 
of so much muscular strength, that the obstinate ravages of the fatal 
disease which has taken him from us have been a matter of surprise 
to all who knew the child as he once was. 

The method of his bringing up, also, and the careful manner in 
which his studies and employments were regulated, should have tended 
to increase, rather than detract from, the bodily health which he bid 
fair toenjoy. His education, entrusted to M. le Comte Vanderstraeten- 
Ponthoz, and to Monsieur le Lieutenant Donny, was skilfully directed 
in such a way as to maintain a wholesome equilibrium between the 
development of his physical force and that of the brilliant mental facul- 
ties with which the young prince was gifted. The employment of his 
time was carved out with the greatest minuteness, and out-door exer- 
cises alternated with mental labour so as to procure for both mind and 
body the repose they needed. The prince invariably left his bed at six 
in summer, and seven in winter, and breakfasted an hour after he rose ; 
when he worked with his tutor till ten o'clock. A run in the park or 
a ride on his pony served him for recreation ; and at one he joined his 
father and mother at lufcheon—a meal which the king and queen always 
took en famille. Before resuming his studies, the little prince went 
out again with his tutor, dined at six, and was then at liberty to amuse 
himself until his bed-time, which was fixed for eight o’clock. Such a 
life could hurt no one: no enforced studies were exacted from his tender 
brain, nor was the heir of Belgium sacrificed to the desire to see him 
turn out a prodigy; he lived as other happy and well-cared-for chil- 
dren live, making his short life one long holiday; and, until within 
ten months of his decease, showed no symptoms whatever of ill- 
health. 

Then the first signs of sickness, said to be consequent on the sup- 
pression of some childish disorder, became apparent, and increased 
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until they culminated in pericarditis, or inflammation of the membranes 
of the heart, the affection which ultimately destroyed him. At its 
commencement, this complaint had all the appearance of a heavy cold, 
accompanied by a dry, violent cough, which was soon followed by a 
pallid face and wasted figure, the sure signs of impoverished blood. 

When the first grave consultation had confirmed the diagnostic of 
the attendant physicians, that the pericardium or membrane of the 
heart was affected, all the efforts of science were immediately put in 
requisition to arrest the progress of the evil; but without avail, for 
they proved powerless to stay the rapid decline of his natural powers, 
by dropsy, the usual effect of heart disease. The swelling of the 
stomach and chest of the poor little invalid now became enormous ; 
the respiratory organs no longer performed their office, and the cough 
redoubled in intensity. It became most distressing, scarcely ceasing 
day or night ; and the gravest fears began to be entertained for his 
lungs. The apartments of the prince, though large and airy, and 
situated on the ground floor of the right wing of the palace of 
Laeken, and opening on the park, did not contain sufficient vital air 
for his need. When it was necessary to close the windows of the 
chamber, which was only done at night (for the suffering child found 
no relief except in a free current of air), servants placed on either side 
his bed kept up a continual fanning, and by that means occasionally 
gained him a few moments of repose. Every morning, under the 
guardianship of his tutor, Monsieur Donny, the prince was taken into 
the park in a little pony-carriage led by a groom, and made the tour 
of the domain four or five times. Towards the middle of the journey 
the pony and servant were changed, for the promenade was long, and 
often occupied several hours; and, occasionally, the poor father and 
mother, so soon to be bereaved, might be seen following on horseback, 
and wistfully regarding the little carriage which held the object of 
their dearest hopes. It was a ¢riste and melancholy procession, and 
resembled a funeral cortége more than anything else. 

Towards one o'clock the prince would stop, generally near the aviary 
of pheasants, and lunch with his preceptor; for, strange to say, his 
appetite, though feeble, never abandoned him until the very last. Soon 
the carriage was again in motion and making the circuit of the park, 
for it was only by a continual change of air that the poor child was 
enabled to breathe with any ease. The affection of the prince for 
Monsieur Donny was incredible. Throughout his illness he insisted 
upon his being continually at his side, would not take his meals with- 
out him, and obliged him to sleep in his apartments ; and Monsieur 
Donny (although he had been married but a few weeks when the first 
serious symptoms of illness appeared) never quitted the royal child for 
a moment until he was carried out of the palace of Laeken for the last 
time. About the month of October there appeared to be some amelio- 
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ration in the prince’s condition, and hopes were almost confidently 
entertained of his ultimate restoration to health. But these hopes 
were of short duration, although the bulletins, issued daily, fluctuated 
so much in their statements that it was difficult to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the truth. The king is said to have had no hope from the 
commencement of the disorder, and his despair was proportionately 
great. His grief was so profound that he became a mere shadow of 
himself; and yet, with that manly fortitude which resists an open 
expression of what it feels, might be seen at all times, pacing the 
palace and gardens of Laeken with calm dry eyes, but a fixed, mourn- 
ful look, which seemed as though he had always before him a vision 
of the pitiless death which was about to strike him in his tenderest 
affections. 

At night he would constantly rise from his own bed to go with bare 
feet and noiseless step, and hang over the couch where his child, with 
angelic patience, was awaiting his doom. ‘This patience, so calm as to 
appear almost unnatural, and which excites surprise in those who have 
not nursed little children through mortal illnesses, seems to have been 
a characteristic of this little child. Numberless anecdotes have, of 
course, been related of him during the last months, many of which 
are totally without foundation, but one in particular was so widely 
spread that it gained general credence. It was the fact of his feigning 
sleep when suffering great pain if he heard the approach of his father’s 
footstep, lest he should be questioned relative to his state, and read the 
disappointment his answer must have caused. “If 1 pretend to sleep,” 
he used to say to his attendants, “my father will think that I am 
better.” 

But during the daytime his father was seldom absent from his side, 
and was never weary of trying to extract some slight support on which 
to hang hope by questioning the child as to his feelings and symypioins. 
One day, when the little tragedy was drawing very near its close, and 
the prince was suffering from one of those attacks which so often 
threatened to be fatal, the king approached the bed to learn some 
news of his condition, and receiving, for the first time, no reply save 
such as was conveyed by the languid, half-raised eyes. “ Je vous ennuie, 
nest ce pas, mon enfant!” he exclaimed; and unable to control his 
feelings, rushed away into the park in order to conceal them. 

On Christmas-day the king, in an attempt, if possible, to distract 
the child’s mind, had a large Christmas-tree set up in the midst of 
his apartment, made brilliant with wax tapers, and hung with numbers 
of beautiful playthings and other ornaments calculated to attract one 
of his age. 

The Due de Brabant, after having duly admired the tree and its 
belongings, and appearing to take pleasure in examining and handling 
the playthings with which it was laden, asked his attendants to bring 
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a large box to his bedside; and having seen all his presents packed 
away in it, gave it to Doctor Henriette (one of his attendant phy- 
sicians), and begged him to distribute its contents amongst the little 
invalids in the hospital. This is but one trait amongst a thousand 
from which might have been predicated what sort of king this child, if 
spared, would eventually have made. He was positively adored by 
the people of the royal household—those servants who were under 
his control ; and by seeing him play at sovereign with whom one reads 
the natural nobility of his yet undeveloped character. When any of 
his servants had committed a fault and deserved a reprimand from 
the officer on duty, the Due.de Brabant would accuse himself of the 
negligence in order to save the real offender from punishment. He 
was nursed throughout his illness by two Sceurs de Charité, who paid 
him the utmost attention, and of whom he became proportionately 
fond. It was said that on the first of January the Duc de Brabant 
asked his father for the sum of six thousand frances: “ Pour ces deux 
anges qui me veillaient.” This anecdote was afterwards contradicted ; 
but it possesses at least the merit of giving the general idea of the 
disposition of Léopold-Ferdinand. His was the most generous little 
heart possible, and he would have despoiled himself of everything to 
make one creature happy. 

On Thursday evening, the twenty-first of January, when it be- 
came known in Laeken that the prince was really dying, the whole 
community was in commotion; and when towards nine o'clock the 
report was spread that all was over, nothing was to be seen but 
mournful and downcast countenances, and the commissioner of police 
was forced to reassure the people by telling them that the child still 
lived. These sentiments were but natural, for the progress of the 
disease had been suspended during so many months that the dangerous 
state of the royal invalid was but thoroughly realised. The public 
had begun to think that the doctors must be mistaken in their 
diagnostics ; and thus, when the bulletins from the palace intimated 
that there was a fatal aggravation of the symptoms, the news could 
not fail to throw the whole country into a state of consternation. The 
last agony of the unfortunate child (whose sufferings had been greatly 
accelerated ever since the fourteenth of January) commenced at five 
in the evening of the twenty-first, and did not terminate till forty 
minutes past twelve, at which time he drew his last breath in a long 
sigh of relief. MM. Henriette and Wimmer, who had so assiduously 
tended the royal child since the appearance of the disease to which he 
succumbed, were summoned to the palace of Laeken by a despatch 
from M. le Comte Vanderstraeten-Ponthoz a few minutes after the 
last crisis had commenced, and did not again quit the bedside of the 
invalid, though they had the grief of seeing all their science powerless 
to do more than assist at the last moments of him whose life but a few 
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months before they had hoped to save. From the time the crisis set 
in Prince Léopold-Ferdinand recognised no one, although his in- 
telligence was not completely obscured; for when the king or queen 
spoke to him, he appeared to understand what they said, although it 
was impossible for him to respond, even by a gesture, to the loving 
words which were lavished upon him. He died, as so beloved a child 
should die, between his father and mother, who during the last hours 
never quitted his side. In his chamber at this time were Madame 
la Duchesse d’Ursel, mistress of the queen’s household ; Monsieur 
le Comte Vanderstraeten-Ponthoz, maréchal of the palace; Monsieur 
Donny, the prince's preceptor ; MM. Henriette and Wimmer ; the two 
Sceurs de Charité who had nursed him through his illness, and the 
two valets-de-chambre of the Duc de Brabant. All were silent, as, 
awe-stricken, they waited, in the midst of that calm night, to hear the 
rustling wings of the Angel of Death; and the peaceful solemnity of 
the last hour was undisturbed, save by the voice of the chaplain who 
recited the prayers for the dying. Monseigneur le Comte de Flandre, 
brother to the king, who had been summoned to the palace by the 
same despatch which had brought MM. Henriette and Wimmer, arrived 
there at half-past ten, and quitted Lacken again at midnight; he was 
not, therefore, present at the last moments of his nephew. It was the 
same with Monsieur Devaux, the king’s secretary, who retired at half- 
past nine to his own apartments. 

When all was over, and life had finally quitted the poor little body 
which had suffered so much, the father and mother, one after another, 
strained the corpse in their arms, and covered it with kisses, until the 
king, desirous of sparing the queen so mournful a spectacle, led her 
by force from the couch where rested the inanimate remains of the sole 
heir to their crown. On the morning following his decease the body 
of the little prince was completely robed in white, and placed on the 
bed in the chamber where he had died, and which is next to that in 
which his grandfather, Léopold I., drew his last breath. A crown 
of white roses, fresh and pure as his own brief life, was placed 
on the pillar immediately above his head, and a little virgin, with 
several playthings with which he had essayed to wile away some of 
the weary hours of pain, were placed at the foot of his couch. An 
altar was improvised on a large chest of drawers, placed between two 
windows of his bedroom, where a crucifix hung in the midst of lighted 
candles, converting the chamber of death into a temporary chapel. 
Here the Sceurs de Charité watched the dead child through the night, 
ag they had watched him for so many previous months. 

The body of the little prince was not embalmed, as the queen stead- 
fastly set her face against such a proceeding, but was interred in the 
same condition in which he had died. The corpse was not at all de- 
composed, but it was terribly thin. The face wore the pallor of 
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marble, and was not at all swollen or otherwise disfigured. The 
child appeared to sleep, and so he did, although the sleep will be 
eternal. On the same day, the following proclamation was placed on 
the walls of the capital :— 


“ AUX HABITANTS DE BRUXELLES. 
** ConcrTOYENS, 

“Le pays vient d’éprouver une perte immense. Le Prince 
Royal a succombé cette nuit au mal cruel qui menagait depuis long- 
temps une existence si précieuse 4 tous les Belges. La population de 
Bruxelles, fidéle aux sentiments inaltérables qu'elle a voués 4 une dy- 
nastie bien-aimée pleurera longtemps le jeune Prince dont elle avait 
entouré le berceau de tant d’amour et de si chéres espérances. 


“ Fait 4 )"Hotel de Ville, le 22 janvier, 1869. 
“ Par le Collége, le Secrétaire, “Le Collége, 
“A, Lacombi&é, “ JuLtEes ANSPACH.” 


- The following letter of condolence, addressed by the permanent de- 
putation of the Provincial Council of Brabant, to their bereaved king 
and queen, appears to me so touchingly worded, that I give it in the 
original, fearful of spoiling by translating it :— 


“ Smee, Mapame, 


“ Tl a plu a la Providence de nous envoyer au milieu de nos pros- 
pérités, une bien douloureuse épreuve. Le Prince Royal est mort! 
Ce coup 
cruel, que nos voeux n’ont pu conjurer, nous frappe tous au ceeur. Il 
ravit un fils 4 votre amour, a nous le jeune Prince promis 4 de hautes 
et si précieuses destinées. Dans une adversité si grande, nous le 
savons, toutes les paroles sont vaines. II y a des afflictions que rien ne 
console. Nous pouvons, du moins, méler la tristesse de nos regrets a 
Yamertume des votres, et, associés & votre légitime douleur, soufirir et 
pleurer avec vous. 

“Qui, pleurons! Mais gardons une entitre confiance dans 
Yavenir! Dieu n’a pas cessé de protéger la Belgique et la dynastie 
qui lui est inséparablement unie. 

“ La députation permanente du Conseil Provincial du Brabant.” 


After which followed the signatures of the president and those 
members of the council who signed the address in the name of the 
entire body. 

But the loyal sympathy of the Belgians did not vent itself in words 
only. As soon as the death of their young prince was officially 
announced, black flags on the Belgian colours, smothered in crape, 
were displayed from the balconies of the principal houses, whilst the 
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fronts of many of them were completely hung with funereal drapery, 
and most of the shops and all places of amusement were closed. The 
ships lying in the Belgian ports lowered their flags half-mast high, 
in sign of the general mourning ; and all the principal families in 
Brussels, and most of the English residents, appeared in black. 

The bells of the cathedral and other churches kept tolling at inter- 
vals during the first and succeeding days, to announce the melancholy 
news; all fétes and public rejoicing were suspended, as well as private 
balls and concerts ; and the ministerial conferences were adjourned. 

Meanwhile the body of the young prince, which had been watched 
ever since his death by the officers of the household, was placed in a 
triple coffin, lined with white silk, in the presence of the king and 
queen, the Archbishop of Malines, and several members of the royal 
household. This melancholy ceremony of bidding the last earthly 
adieu, is said to have been, as is natural, the occasion of a most heart- 
rending scene. The young prince had received the insignia of the 
Chevalier de la Toison d'Or d’Espagne, shortly after the ascension of 
his father Léopold II. to the throne ; and this insignia was placed on 
his coffin during the funeral obsequies—which were fixed to take place 
at eleven o'clock on Monday, the 25th; at which time also was to 
be performed (according to the rites of the Roman Catholic religion), 
in the church of Notre-Dame at Laeken, the first funeral mass for the 
repose of his innocent soul. 

Accordingly, before eight o’clock on the morning of the day 
appointed, a procession of people eager to witness the ceremony lined 
the road to the church and palace of Laeken. At the palace, the 
guests were received in the rotunda, where they had to await the 
arrival of the body, to form themselves in cort¢ége. Monsieur le Baron 
Prisse, adjutant of the palace, and Monsieur de Wyckersloth were 
appointed to receive them. Only a very few were admitted inte the 
temporary chapel, where rested the mortal remains of the little prince ; 
and which was most tastefully decorated. The walls and ceiling were 
draped with black; an altar had been erected between the two 
windows, before which stood the coffin, supported on a small black 
bier. It was covered with a white pall, embroidered with a large golden 
cross, upon which lay a wreath of white roses. This erection, lighted 
by four gold candelabra on black pedestals, and a chandelier from the 
ceiling, under which the coffin rested, had a very solemn and imposing 
effect. On the black drapery with which the room was hung, were 
shields emblazoned with the royal arms. At a quarter to eleven the 
clergy arrived. ‘They consisted of the Archbishop of Malines, the 
bishops of Belgium, accompanied by their canons and secretaries; the 
rectors of the parishes of Lacken and the capital ; several envoys from 
the provinces, and a representative of each of the religious orders now 
established in Brussels. At their arrival at the palace, which they 
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entered two by two, the principal members of the clergy were ad- 
mitted into the temporary chapel, where were already assembled H. M. 
the King; H.R.H. the Comte de Flandre; Monseigneur le Prince 
de Ligne; and several officers of the household, amongst which was 
Monsieur Donny, the prince’s tutor, who since the morning could not 
be persuaded to quit the remains of his beloved pupil. After the usual 
prayers, the coffin was delivered into the hands of some of the non- 
commissioned officers of the army, and such of the Garde-Civique as 
had been deputed to carry it to its last resting-place. The coffin was 
of black wood, with silver nails and ornaments ; lions’ heads formed 
the handles, and a splendid ivory crucifix was on the lid, but there 
was no plate, descriptive of the name or distinctions of the deceased 
child. : 

As soon as the coffin had been placed on the bier on which it was 
to be carried, the white pall with its golden cross was thrown over it, 
and the funeral cortége was set in motion. The pall was held by 
MM. les Généraux Chazal and Pletinckx ; MM. Frére-Orban, Minister 
of Finance, and Bara, Minister of Justice ; Dolez, President of the 
Chamber, and Omalius d’Halloy, President of the Senate. 

The king, with the Comte de Flandre, headed the procession. He 
was pale, and appeared sadly changed ; his step was slow and faltering, 
and he was obliged to lean for support on the arm of his royal brother. 
They were attired in the uniform of lieutenant-generals of the army, 
and opposite to where they wore the ribbon of the Order of Léopold 
hung a long black crape scarf. Both seemed much affected, but the 
father had evidently great trouble in keeping back his tears; and one 
can well imagine that it must have been real courage on his part to 
attend the sad ceremony in person. Immediately after the king and 
his brother, who walked behind the little coffin, came the officers of 
the household of the king, queen, and Comte de Flandre; the am- 
bassadors or plenipotentiary ministers of the various Powers, the 
generals of the army, and several other persons of distinction. 

Amongst the representatives of the different Powers were two special 
envoys: these were M. de Jamund, aide-de-camp of the Prince Royal 
of Prussia, to represent his Prussian Majesty ; and M. Schreckenstein, 
who did the same for the Prince of Hohenzollern. It was painful to see 
M. Donny, who formed part of the melancholy procession : his face bore 
such evident traces of the suffering he had passed through ; and when the 
mortal remains of the little prince passed him in leaving the palace, he 
burst into tears. This long cortége was brought up at the rear by the in- 
vited guests and clergy already enumerated, after which came an empty 
hearse : first an ordinary one, of which the drapery had been exchanged 
for ornaments of black and gold, and escutcheons, with the Belgian lion 
placed on each side of the seat; whilst six horses, caparisoned with 
black, their heads surmounted with plumes, drew the funeral car. The 
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dead child’s little pony, sitting astride which he had been photo- 
graphed in various positions, covered with crape avd led by two grooms, 
followed the hearse; and twelve court carriages, their lamps enveloped 
in crape, and their coachmen in deep mourning, came after it. In this 
order, preceded and followed by troops of horse, as guards of honour, 
the procession slowly wended its way towards the church by Montagne 
du Tonnerre. Its departure from the palace was proclaimed by volleys 
of artillery, which continued throughout the ceremony, and indeed 
from daybreak cannons, fired at intervals, had announced the coming 
solemnity : first, every half hour, and afterwards, every five minutes. 
The bells of all the churches, also, of the capital and its suburbs did 
not cease tolling until the funeral obsequies of the young prince were 
completed. At the gate of the palace a company of Grenadiers pre- 
sented arms to the coffin, and a little farther on the barrack-guard 
went through the same ceremony. Along the whole length of the 
road was assembled a silent crowd: at every window appeared eager 
and interested faces, amongst whom was a large number of women,— 
all dressed in deep mourning, and many weeping. It was reckoned, 
and without exaggeration, that more than forty thousand people went 
to Laeken that day to see the child of their king buried. From 
the palace to the church the coup d’ceil of the procession was very 
imposing. 

A veil of black seemed to hover over the vast multitude, who, with 
uncovered heads, paced slowly beneath the wintry sky ; and the rays 
of frosty sunshine, powerless as they were to warm on such a day, had 
yet sufficient brilliancy to outshine the lights which flickered in a 
sickly manner in the carriage lamps, overshadowed by their coverings 
of crape. 

When the coffin arrived at the church, it was already nearly filled 
with the functionaries of the different administrations of Brussels and 
the provinces. There were also representatives of all the constituted 
bodies, most of the governors of the province, and deputations of the 
communal and provincial councils. MM. le Capitaine Nicaise, and 
Lahure, junior, were appointed to keep order in the church ; and the 
places for each body of functionaries were marked beforehand by 
printed bills. The king and the Comte de Flandre occupied seats 
in front of the altar; those belonging to their households sat behind ; 
the diplomatic body was to the right of the bier, on which rested the 
coffin; the various deputations to the left; and all the rest of the 
assemblage were disposed in the two aisles of the church. 

The building was completely hung with black: each pillar bore an 
escutcheon, in the centre of which was blazoned a golden lion, sur- 
mounted by the word “ Obiit,” and the date of the child’s death. The 
bier, placed in the middle of the church, and at the entrance of the 
choir, was raised upon a pedestal covered with black velvet, bordered 
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with ermine and embroidered with lions. The bier itself was covered 
with a white pall, on the top of which was placed a wreath of roses, 
just like the one which lay upon the coffin whilst in the temporary 
chapel, and was surmounted by a black canopy bordered with heavy 
gold fringe, from which fell four large curtains, enveloping the pedes- 
tal. Round the coffin burned numerous wax tapers, and on the four 
panels of this funereal erection, and at each corner of the altar, were 
the royal arms of Belgium. The Archbishop of Malines was the 
principal officiator at the ceremony, and it was he who pronounced 
the Absolution, standing beneath a canopy of crimson velvet fringed 
with gold, which had been raised for him, to the right of the altar. The 
suffragan bishops took a part in the service ; but the mass was sung. 

Directly it was concluded, the coffin was placed in the chapel in 
front of the vault where King Léopold I. and Queen Marie-Louise 
already rest, and there it will remain until the three coffins can be 
together moved to the permanent vault in course of erection in the 
new church at Laeken. 

Then the king came forward, and, having placed on the coffin of 
his child a wreath of white flowers, left the chureh to return to the 
palace. He was terribly moved, and had difficulty in restraining his 
tears until he should have regained his carriage. 

The Mass for the Dead was then resumed, and lasted for an hour 
and a half; and it was two hours before the funeral ceremonies were 
finally completed. 

On the following Wednesday, the church of Ste. Gudule, and St. 
Michel, at Brussels, having been hung in the same lavish manner with 
black and white, a second Grand Mass was said and sung there for the 
repose of the little prince’s soul ; and then the whole business was over, 
and people began to talk of something else. But it will be a long time 
before Belgium forgets her Prince Royal or the bereavement of her 
king. 

The funeral was, perhaps, as grand a one as ever was given for a 
child, and the decorations of the churches, biers, and coffin, things to 
be remembered ; but the way in which true Belgians will love best to 
think of Léopold-Ferdinand, Duc de Brabant, will be the recollection, 
treasured by his father and mother—the recollection of a pure dead 
face, freed from all suffering and pain, lying on its once familiar bed, 
a little virgin clasped in the inanimate hand, and a wreath of white 
roses laid upon the pillow; but, above all, of a happy soul freed from 
the suffering of sin, and in the enjoyment of a kingdom from the pos- 
session of which the temptations attendant upon wearing an earthly 
crown might have debarred him. 
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Over the Water.” 


By HAWLEY SMART, 


A tone straggling street, on which the hot June sun pours down with 
unmitigated power. A few working men in blouses and clattering 
sabots lounge languidly down it at intervals. Marie and Louise, 
of the Hotel de Londres, stand simmering and perspiring at the door of 
that hostelrie, snatching a few moments’ rest from their multifarious 
avocations, comprising a mixture of parlour, chambermaid, boots, and 
porter—for they work in a manner known only to the female servants 
of Normandy. The members of the French Cercle opposite are con- 
soling themselves in their balcony with eau sucre and cigarettes. 

Nothing breaks the silence but the hideous cracking of the carters’ 
whips, as some heavily-laden wagon wends its way through the dusty 
street, drawn by horses, that still remind one of the old pictures of the 
Conqueror and his knights, in their powerful mould and utter lack of 
breeding. Why do these Norman carters so persistently disturb the 
dolce far niente of the scene with the crack of their atrocious whips 
and shrill “Youps?” The horses know better than to notice them. 
Do they want Marie or Louise to look forth on them from door or 
window? I think so, or why do they do it? ‘The fat little barber 
opposite, sweltering in his shirt sleeves, looks as if “cutting and 
shampooing ” at a franc really is not worth the expenditure of labour 
on such an afternoon, and is idling it away—playing with his pretty 
little daughter and a bird, a tame hippoo, that hops in and out over 
the shop threshold. 

Mademoiselle Trincon, prettiest of grisettes, plies her needle lazily, 
and wonders whether the good-looking Englishman who passes such 
pretty compliments in such atrocious French will come across from 
his lodgings, over the tobacconist’s, to know if his handkerchiefs are 
yet hemmed. They have been some time in hand, but neither she nor 
he seem to think time of much consequence in this case. Nobody 
does seem to think time of much account in Avranches. She muses 
a little over the good-looking proprietress of the cigar shop and lodg- 
ings. Though Madame de Tabac hath a husband, Mademoiselle 
Trincon has seen a little too much of life to think that altogether a 
safeguard against such a volatile admirer as “he of the handkerchiefs.” 
Her mind is a little troubled at this, so she languidly gets through a 


few more stitches, and wonders whether she shall see him in the Jardin 
to-night. 
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Madame the tobacconist troubles her head little about her lodger 
beyond making him pay severely for fusees, cigars, and accommoda- 
tion. She takes his francs and compliments with the brightest of 
smniles, and dismisses any expostulation with such a charming shrug 
of her pretty shoulders, that it makes argument impossible. I think 
I prefer her on the whole to the English landlady, who treats you 
with scorn and reprobation, mulcting you after all far heavier of your 
gold. ‘ 

Lounging out of the fair tobacconist’s front-floor window is Jim 
Ogilvie, whilome of Her Majesty’s Dragoons. Like many other men, 
he has lived a little too fast. Betting, gambling, and a general capa- 
city for spending money have deprived the ——th of a promising officer, 
and sent him to do penance in a small French country town till some 
arrangements can be made with his numerous creditors. Jim leaves 
this with his accustomed sang froid to his friends. Gifted with the 
most elastic of dispositions, he frets little over his reverses. This new 
life amuses him. The rough cooking at the Londres and the light 
Bordeaux is a change to a man whose spirit is oppressed with the 
memories of club dinners, of Greenwich with its “ bait” and dry cham- 
pagne, or the elaborate mess of a cavalry corps. “All in the day’s 
work” is his pet phrase, and the table d’héte at the Londres is some- 
times great fun. 

The day they gave him periwinkles, and sent Louise round after- 
wards with a wine-glass filled with pins, as they hand you toothpicks at 
a West End club, moved him to much mirth. Then, the continuous 
ever-changing stream of people there tickled him immensely. Was 
there not the sporting grocer with whom he exchanged turfy converse 
by the aid of broken French and pantomime, but whose sole idea was 
Gladiateur ? 

Cest un cheval magnifique—eest un grand cheval—oui, c’est bon— 
he you beat. We beat you all overze again toujours. C'est un 
beau, un bon un grand cheval Gladiateur. A votre santé, Mon- 
sieur. 

“Confound it!” he muttered, as he threw away his cigar ; “ this ‘ over 
the water’ is becoming a bore. I must either ‘ go in’ for absinthe or 
a small flirtation, with ‘Trincon.’ Can’t afford it with mine hostess. 
She'll stick me for something if I go through the shop. Hah! the 
dinner-bell of the Londres. Good! that solves the problem! Wash 
one’s hands, and then to the caravansérai.” 

Jim entered the Londres. The motley gathering was composed as 
usual of French, who were mostly small government employés, and of 
the travelling English. Neither French ladies nor English residents 
ever much affected the Londres. The table, during the hot summer 
weather, was laid in the garden at the back of the house—a consider- 
able improvement on the hot stuffy salle. Jim dropped into his 
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accustomed seat next some English ladies, with whom, in consequence 
of their having resided at the hotel some weeks, he had scraped 
acquaintance, and began his dinner. Opposite were five places evi- 
dently taken, the chairs being tilted forward against the table. 

“ New comers, I suppose ?” remarked Jim to his fair neighbour. 

“ Looks like it,” she rejoined. “ You were right, Mr. Ogilvie, the 
night before last, when you guessed that that gentleman and lady were 
a bridal couple on their honeymoon. I hear it is so.” 

“Oh! no mistake about it,’ said Jim. “ Your ideas of devotion 
must be ewigeante in the extreme, or you would have seen it at once.” 

At this moment entered the party for whom the reserved seats were 
evidently in waiting. 

A stout, florid man of fifty or thereabouts, accompanied by his wife, 
hale and comfortable-looking; a couple of daughters, apparently of 
the respective ages of seventeen and fifteen; and a young lady of rather 
more mature age, dressed in half-mourning. 

There was nothing much in such a party taking their seats to influ- 
ence Jim Ogilvie, one would have thought; but the claret glass was 
arrested half-way to his lips, and a muttered “ Good gracious!” escaped 
him. 

“ What’s the matter?” said his neighbour. “ Has the incursion 
opposite frightened you ?” 

“No. Ohdear, no! I thought I recognised the old gentleman 
opposite.” 

“ Not often the recognition of a gentleman causes so much confu- 
sion,” replied his fair friend, laughing. ‘ What do you take him 
for ?” 

“ Oh! no doubt about him,” replied Jim. “ Made a lot of money 
in trade, somehow. ‘Travelling with wife and daughters, to polish the 
latter. Hates claret, the life, the whole thing. Yearning for port, 
and to see his ‘ Times’ regular. Old lady much of his opinion—hates 
kickshaws and ‘ furren ways.’ Daughters missy, Clapham educated, 
full of airs and vulgarism. That’s about a correct description of the 
family, I take it.” 

“ But you are leaving out one,” said the young lady; “ that nice- 
looking girl in half-mourning. What is she? niece, daughter, or 
governess ?” 

“ Beat there quite, Miss Leslie. Don’t affect to understand her.” 

“ Well, it’s time for us to go. You shall give me your views of 
that lady in half-mourning when you have had a little more leisure to 
study her.” And Miss Leslie and her party rose, and left the table. 

“ Deuced odd,” muttered Jim, as the ladies departed. ‘If that 
wasn't Dora Paine, I never saw her. What on earth is she doing 
here? Wonderful hot weather we're having, sir?” 

“ Yes,” replied the florid gentleman opposite, whose feminine be- 
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longings had also retired. “ Suppose it’s always the case in this con- 
founded country ; but my misses they would come abroad. As for me, 
I think there’s no place like England. Never was out of it, before, 
and wish I wasn’t now.” 

“ Well, I like a man with no prejudice about him,” thought Jim. 
“ Quite right,” he said; “ there’s no place like it. These people don’t 
know how to dine, spite of all they tell us about French cooking.” 

The cookery at the Londres was perhaps hardly a fair sample. 

“You're right, sir—you're right,” responded the florid-looking 
gentleman. ‘“ You're a sensible man, sir. No; I like my sirloin of 
beef and bottle of port afterwards. Confound this wishy-washy claret 
and the kickshaws I’ve been living on the last six weeks! But the 
girls bullied their mother to come abroad, and she teased me into it— 
more fool I, at my time of life.” 

“Try a petit verre with that coffee, and one of these cigars,” said 
Jim; ‘‘it’s the best part of a Norman dinner.” And he threw his 
case across the table. 

“Thank ye, sir, thank ye,” said the other; and in five minutes he 
and Jim were chatting together like old friends. 

The cigars finished, they strolled up the garden, and Jim was intro- 
duced to Mrs. and the Misses Chalmers and Miss Paine. Jim bowed. 

“Had the pleasure of meeting you last year at Lanceby, though 
I'm afraid my name has faded from your memory, Miss Paine,” said 
Jim. 

“No, Mr. Ogilvie, I recollect you perfectly,” replied Miss Paine, 
somewhat drily. 

Considering what had then passed between those two, it would have 
been odd if she hadn’t. 

Jim’s easy, off-hand manner and man-of-the-world converse made 
a rapid impression. He listened patiently io Mrs. Chalmers’s petty 
grievances, put down the eldest girl’s Clapham graces with a high 
hand, and snubbed the hoyden sharply in a London drawl of some 
years’ practice. 

Miss Paine looked on the while with a faint, amused smile. It was 
only as they strolled back that Jim could contrive for a minute to get 
a word or two with her. 

“Dora,” he said, “ what does all this mean? What are you doing 
here? Do you forget our last meeting ?” 

“T should have thought you had. You took little trouble to dis- 
cover me after the scrape you led me into last year.” 

“ My dear Dora, I had scrapes enough of my own on hand then. 
It was all I could do to take care of myself.” 

“Yes; I could fancy after the manner of men that would be your 
first object. You don’t, as a rule, trouble your heads much about what 
position you leave us in.” 
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“Don’t be unkind; I can explain all when I have an opportunity. 
What are you doing here ?” 

“Can’t you conceive? I am governess to those girls. A little 
troublesome, but not bad girls in their way. The eldest is rather 
pretty. Don’t you think so?” 

“T don’t know. I want to talk to you.” 

“Hush! Mrs. Chalmers is looking round. You liked early rising 
once. To-morrow morning, at eight, I will tell you all. I don't 
know this place. Say where, and I'll find it.” 

“The Jardin d’Evéques,” whispered Jim. “You're quite right, 
Mrs. Chalmers ; it is getting too late to stay out. I’m afraid I must 
wish you good night ;” and, lifting his hat, Jim departed. 

** By Jove!” he soliloquised, as he solaced himself shortly after with 
a pipe and a glass of Schiedam and water in his lodgings over the 
tobacconist’s. “I had better go away. If I stay I know I shall get 
spooney on that little Paine girl. She led me into playing the fool 
once before. Lord, what a wife I might have had!” and Jim laughed 
at the recollection of atime now gone by—an occasion on which Dora 
had seduced him from his allegiance to a lady with ingots, whatever 
else she might lack. And then Jim Ogilvie put down his pipe, and 
sought his pillow. 

A few minutes before eight the next morning Miss Paine trips 
lightly out of the door of the Londres, rather to the astonishment of 
Marie, who thinks she’s out earlier than most English. She stops for 
a moment to ask Marie the way to the Jardin d’Kvéques. Marie 
' directs her, and thinks she is making a species of mild pilgrimage to 
“the stones.” For be it known, at the top of the Jardin d’Evéques, 
enclosed by posts and iron chains, are placed the identical flags taken 
from the old Cathedral of Avranches on which Henry the Second knelt 
to do penance for the murder of Thomas a Becket. Marie is a 
believer in bones and stones. She puts down Mademoiselle as a 
devote Anglaise, and thinks better of her accordingly. 

Miss Paine trips quietly down the street, glances a minute or two 
at the busy market-place, where buxom Norman hucksters, adorned 
with the old Norman cap, long pendulous earrings, and those quaint 
old-fashioned gold crosses (family heir-looms of perhaps some hun- 
dred years), are busily chaflering over their swelling baskets of ripe 
mellow fruit, and sees what she guesses to be the Jardin d' Evéques 
before her. 

Miss Paine guesses aright, and, crossing the large open space at the 
top, is soon promenading the broad walk leading up to the penance- 
worn stones of the Plantagenet. 

She had not walked far before Jim Ogilvie met her. 

“Thanks, my dear Dora, for this meeting!” he exclaimed. “Come 
up above here. There issuch a glorious view over the bay and country. 
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You will see Mont St. Michel standing forth in all his glory this 
morning.” 

They ascended the little hillock in silence. To say the truth, per- 
haps both were a little puzzled as to how to begin. That there had 
been love passages between those two is obvious. But they had not 
met for some months, and picking up “the dropped stitches” on such 
occasions is sometimes awkward. The lady had a good deal the best 
of it. You see it was for Jim to take the initiative. A waiting race 
is always easier than forcing the running. As for Jim, he knew 
he was doing something foolish; but then his life had been passed 
in perpetrating follies, and Avranches was getting so dull. 

As they reached the summit the girl stopped, entranced. She had 
an eye for beauty in any form—beauties of nature or beauties of art. 
The fresh June sun poured down over the glittering bay with its 
wooded banks, up the long, straight, dusty road, so thoroughly 
French in its apparently interminable length and directness. While 
far away, still half-enveloped in mist, towered out that mystic Mont 
St. Michel, of which she had heard so much—as Pagan idol of the 
Romans, monastery and shrine of the Middle Ages, bastile of the 
Revolution. Like some grim old-world monster, it looked out over 
the waters of the bay. 

Jim saw she was spell-bound, and for some few minutes forbore to 
speak. At last he said : 

“ And now, Dora, tell me about yourself.” 

“Tn one moment. What a glorious view it is! Look how the 
sun gilds those dissolving clouds. Now that cloud landscape disap- 
pears as rapidly as it formed. Cape, hill, headland, mountain of that 
golden panorama melt away before the destroyer. So, Mr. Ogilvie, 
do the illusions of love and youth before the sun of this every-day 
life.” 

“ Why do you speak thus, Dora ?” 

“Why do I speak thus?” replied the girl, bitterly. “Do you think 
the rosy tints have not been washed out of my young life already ? 
Do you know or care what came of my listening to your idle nonsense 
when we last met? You know I was sent home in disgrace because I 
listened to you—that I changed the idle luxury of my aunt’s house for 
the sordid pinching of my own home—and all because I was weak 
enough to listen to one who never thought it worth his while to in- 
quire what became of me. Yes—you men, you teach us our lessons 
hardly ; you bring the tears to our eyes, and a cracking to our heart- 
strings ; but they’re lessons we don’t forget. No—you do your en- 
graving deeply.” 

Considering their previous flirtation had been quite as much Miss 
Paine’s domg as the hapless Jim’s, this was not at all bad in “ the 
injured innocence” style. Poor Jim felt as crest-fallen as if he had 
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been engaged, and deserted her at the altar, instead of having, by a 
sudden departure, abruptly broken off a flirtation. 

“Dora,” mumbled Jim, “will you forgive the past so far as to 
believe me when I say, that if I had stayed longer in England a 
debtor’s prison would have been my fate ?” 

“ And that prevented you from writing a line to one you professed, 
if my senses did not deceive me, to love !” 

“Confound it,” thought Jim, “and I once thought this girl was 
shy. Wonder what I’d better say next!” 

He was saved further cogitation on this point. Suddenly a pair of 
lustrous grey eyes flashed up into his face. The girl laid her hand on 
his arm, and said: 

“Jim, dear, you're puzzled. You foolish fellow, can’t you see 
you've piqued me by the little pains you took to inquire after me ?— 
can’t you see the girl you deemed so shy can be bold enough when 
she loves and meets”—here Dora’s voice faltered, and she blushed 
beautifully—* the man she feared she'd lost ?” 

In a second Jim’s arm was round her waist, and his lips met hers, 
“My darling!” he whispered. 

“There! that will do, I’m sure,” said Dora, laughing, and extri- 
cating herself from his embrace. “ Somebody must be looking our way, 
and I don’t want to make gossip for the table @héte. I must run back 
now. See me to the gate, won't you, Jim ?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Recollect I am ‘the governess,’ though I can do pretty well what 
I like with the old people, and get on fairly with the girls. If you 
want to see much of me, you must be intimate with them, mind. Good- 
bye!” and with a smile and a nod, Dora left the garden. 

As for Jim, he felt that it was all over with him, and that the fore- 
bodings over last night’s pipe had been only too truly realised. 

“Yes!” laughed Dora to herself, as she wended her way up the 
street ; “it’s true I’ve recaptured my truant lover, but then I don’t 
quite know what to do with him now I’ve got him. I’m afraid poor 
Jim has got no money. Well, we shall see. In the meantime, being 
in love with me is good for him.” She was a wise little woman in her 
generation, was Dora Paine. 

The table d’héte at the Londres that day was startled by the advent 
of a new-comer, whose irrepressible geniality speedily made him ac- 
quainted with every one there. He was attired in a light tourist's 
suit, and wore a white neck-cloth. He looked like a parson out on a 
summer’s tour. But mystery about him there was none. Time even 
for conjecture was wanting. Before dinner was over, he had, in the 
most genial, egotistical, off-hand way made every one in his vicinity quite 
aware that he was the Rector of Edendale, one of the prettiest parson- 
ages in Hertfordshire—that he came abroad every year for a summer's 
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run, to see fresh scenery and faces, to collect new ideas, and prevent 
his mind generally from rusting. He wanted to see everything—he 
wanted everybody to join with him in seeing it. He fraternised with 
the Chalmers’ party, drank wine with Jim, complimented Miss Paine, 
and laughed with the Leslies—told them his troubles about his cows, 
and how badly some land he farmed promised this year—laughed gaily 
over his bachelor life, and the discomforts of an unmarried parson. 
Finally favouring the company with some of his parochial difficulties, 
and how he believed it was all from want of a lady at the Rectory. 

“See Mont St. Michel of course he must. Hadn’t they or the 
Chalmers’ seen it? Delightful! Why not make up a party for to- 
morrow or the next day? Mr.—— I have not the pleasure of 
knowing your name.” 

“Ogilvie,” supplemented Jim. 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance. Would join also? Capital! 
Of course nothing could be jollier.” 

There was no holding the irrepressible rector on his travels, so the 
Mont St. Michel party was made up. 

As Jim said “ good night” that evening, he whispered to Miss 
Paine, “Come and have another look at the view to-morrow morning.” 

An arch glance and a little nod was Dora’s response. But that 
walk the next morning was a very different affair from that of the 
previous day. It was true Dora was punctual to her tryst ; but then 
she was accompanied by Miss Chalmers; and “that confounded 
parson,” as Jim mentally called him, had also attached himself to 
them to see the stones of which he had heard from Miss Paine at 
dinner on the preceding night. 

“So unlucky her taking early rising into her head,” murmured 
Dora sotio voce as she bade Jim good morning. 

Jim sulked a little at starting; a mistake on his part, for the irre- 
pressible rector (he announced his name as Phipps, by the way), in 
the ardour of his antiquarian researches, was compelled to apply to 
Miss Paine for information. Consequently Jim found himself paired 
off, he hardly knew how, with Miss Selina Chalmers. However, he 
goon recovered his spirits, and as there was nothing for it but to 
accept the situation, he rattled away to that young lady, who seemed 
not a little pleased with her cavalier. 

She was a fresh, good-looking girl, and, though perhaps a nice 
observer might detect she was not quite a lady, she was anything but 
the missy vulgar girl Jim had stigmatised her as, on her first appear- 
ance at the Londres. Then her unmistakable admiration of himself 
tickled his vanity and stimulated him to make himself decidedly 
agreeable. 

“Oh, Dora, how handsome and agreeable Mr. Ogilvie is!” said 
Selina Chalmers as they ascended the stairs of the hotel together. 
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“You think so?” said Miss Paine drily ; “perhaps he is. Jim, 
Jim,” she murmured to herself when she got into her own room, “I 
can’t quite make up my mind what to do about you.” 

The Mont St. Michel party came off in a day or two. A longish 
drive through a rather pretty country brought them to the edge of 
the famous sands over which the tide ran high daily, quite isolating 
the weird old rock from the main land. Fearful were the stories of 
people overtaken by the rushing waters in traversing that mile of 
silting sand, for the tide comes in like a mill race in that Normandy 
bay. Dread the legends of strong men and bonnie peasant lasses 
who had been too venturesome, and had been sucked in by the 
rapacious quicksands that abound there. Stupendous were the lies 
told by the powerful, wiry, barefooted Norman guide of the rescues he 
had made over those treacherous sands; of the grim corpses he had 
seen in his fishing or fowling adventures there in the winter; of the 
wretched fate of men who had tried to escape from the cachettes of the 
drear old prison, as it was in the days of the Great Revolution. 

Our party have arrived at the strip of shingly beach that surrounds 
the rock. They pass through the massive gateway, and ascend the 
steep ill-paved road into the little town, or rather hamlet, that nestles 
at its fect. Jim Ogilvie is a little discontented. Somehow Selina 
Chalmers seems fated to be his companion, while that “ confounded 
parson,” as Jim once more terms him, seems to have appropriated 
Dora Paine. They climb, you are always climbing to begin with 
at Mont St. Michel, those dreadfully steep stairs. ‘The church, the 
cloisters, the salle, are all shown to them in their turn. They come 
at last to the cacheties, those fearful little dungeons under the roof ; 
they peep in, but to their eyes, used to daylight, all seems utter dark- 
ness, Their guide in solemn tones narrates of political prisoners who 
entered those little cells as young men, only to leave them after many 
years ; sewn up in a blanket, with a shot attached to their lifeless feet, 
for a sullen plunge over the parapet when the tide ran high. 

The oubliettes of the Bastile recur to the memory. One thinks 
of those gay republicans of the tricolor, who danced the carmagnole 
and demolished the Bastile in Paris to establish it again at grim St. 
Michel. The world goes round, but men remain the same, and, like 
the beasts, ever worry their stricken brethren. 

The irrepressible Phipps and Jim must of course try temporary 
incarceration in a cachette each to see what it was like. Armed with 
a cigar fusee each prepared for his enterprise. Stop! would no lady 
share theadventure? Of course. When was woman’s courage known 
to fail on such occasions? Miss Paine and Miss Chalmers came nobly 
to the front. 

“Now, Miss Paine,” said Jim. 

“Tn one moment,” replied Dora. 
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Jim had been chafing we know for some time at the way in which 
Phipps had somehow monopolised Dora. Now was his time for an 
explanation. 

“Give me your hand,” he said, advancing cautiously into the dark- 
ness, and stretching his hand out behind him. 

A little hand was put into his. He drew the owner gently for- 
ward, not forgetting to press the hand tenderly as he did so. 

The lady gave a slight scream as the door closed behind them. 

“Don’t be frightened, darling,” murmured Jim, as he stole his arm 
round his companion’s waist. “TI'Il take every care of you.” 

“Oh, oh, it’s so dark! Don’t, please.” 

“My pet, I loved you from the first, you know—from the first 
time I ever saw you;” and Jim, taking rather a mean advantage of 
the situation, snatched half a dozen kisses from lips that were certainly 
yielded with very little denying. “Never mind your friends or 
mine,” continued Jim. “Only say you'll be mine. I never loved 
woman as I love you. Kiss me, dearest, and say Yes.” 

A pair of arms stole round his neck, and a modest little kiss was 
given for answer. 

“T say,” called out old Chalmers, “haven’t’ you people had 
enough of ‘cachetting’ by this time? Tm all for getting back to the 
lunch.” 


“ All right,” replied Jim, “let us out. I don’t think it half so bad 
as it looks.” 

The door was opened, and Jim lead out his fellow-prisoner—Miss 
Selina Chalmers. 

Jim stared like a man in a maze; he was too dumbfoundered to 
speak. Miss Chalmers, whose cheeks wore the most roseate hue, 
seemed also quite afraid to encounter any one’s glances. 

“Now let out the other delinquents,” chuckled Chalmers, and out 
of the next cachette stepped forth Miss Paine and the parson. Phipps 
looked a little serious; but Dora was as quiet and self-possessed as 
usual, taking Mr. Phipps’ arm for the descent with the most perfect 
sang froid—Miss Chalmers, of course, falling once more to Jim’s care. 
What to do he didn’t quite know; but Jim’s knowledge of the world 
told him this much—however he might get out of it afterwards, he 
could do nothing now. After kissing a girl for five minutes in the 
dark, telling her he loved her, and asking her to marry him (it’s true 
by mistake), he couldn’t quite throw her over the same afternoon. 
She was, as I’ve already said, not a bad-looking girl, and just “sweet 
seventeen” to boot; so Jim in a more modified form continued to 
make himself as agreeable as his utterly upset equilibrium allowed. 

As for Selina Chalmers, she was too bewildered by a first and 
unexpected declaration of love to be more than rather frightened at 
Jim’s petits soins, though she rather liked his calling her Lina. 
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The drive homeward was quiet. Jim was dying to have a few 
words with Dora; but that astute young lady never gave him a 
chance. He found himself always beside his fiancé. Jim, in his most 
ferocious moods, was lamb-like to women, and Miss Selina’s barely-con- 
cealed blushes and general confusion ensured her kind treatment. 

On their return to the hotel, Jim made his adieux. The shy glance 
of Selina’s dark eyes seemed to him his “kismet,” and he could not 
refrain from returning it with a warm pressure of the timid little 
hand that was put forth to his at parting. 

“One moment, Mr. Ogilvie,” said Miss Paine, following him to 
the door. “Don’t forget that book you promised me. I should like 
to see if I am right about that particular passage.” 

This was all Greek to Jim; but he was beginning to be aware that 
Dora’s manceuvres were a little beyond him. 

“Grand Place at seven to-morrow,” she whispered, “and I'll 
explain all. Good night.” 

Miss Paine had been but a few minutes in her room that evening 
before there came a knock at the door, and Miss Chalmers entered. 
She had had before this more than one little skirmish with Dora, in 
which she had been notably worsted, and it was an unusual thing on 
her part to make a confidante of Miss Paine. But then, you see, she 
was in all the flush of a first love. She had admired Jim Ogilvie very 
much from the beginning. Schoolgirl as she was, no one had ever 
made love to her before, and she took it very much in earnest now, as 
young girls generally do. Her sex’s wit told her already that Dora, 
she knew not how, could influence Jim for good or evil as far as she 
was concerned. So she came to tell her story, and entreat Miss 
Paine to throw no blight on her young dream. 

“You're quite right, my dear,” said Dora, after hearing the some- 
what faltering confession. “He has position, and is a gentleman. I 
knew something of him in England. Your papa has money ; and if 
he only does what he should, you'll make a very happy couple. Poor 
Jim, you see, has nothing.” 

Selina started a little at “poor Jim,” but she felt as if she were in 
Dora’s hands, and then—well, she didn’t want to lose her lover. 
“Shall you go out before breakfast to-morrow?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Mayn’t I come with you?” It had been Dora’s suggestion, her 
coming the morning before. 

“No. Don’t be jealous, you little stupid, or I won’t do anything 
for you. You may trust me, Selina.” 

‘Good night, Dora, and thank you so much. I knowI have be- 
haved badly to you often. But you'll forgive all now, won’t you?” 
And Selina shyly offered her cheek. 

Dora just brushed it with her lips. “It will be your father’s fault,” 
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she said, “if you don’t marry Jim Ogilvie. Now, good night. Go 
to bed, and dream of your marriage bells ringing.” 

“ Yes, Jim,” she murmured, as Selina left the room; “I don’t think 
you can have me; so I'll be magnanimous, and do the best I can for 
you, though you hardly deserve it. Well for you, sir, you returned 
to your allegiance, to begin with, or I can’t say what I might have 
been tempted to do.” 

And what were Jim’s reflections that evening over his solitary pipe ? 
That hardened ex-hussar was completely beaten. 

“Don’t know how the deuce it’s to come off,” he muttered. “ Not 
‘in the know’ one bit this time. Wonder whether she did it on pur- 
pose? What does she mean? Don’t think she means me, anyway. 
Rather a sell, because I was in earnest. What the devil am I to do 
about Selina? Evening train for Paris to-morrow I should think’s 
about ‘my form.’ Wonder what she’s got to say to-morrow ?” 

On arriving at the Place the next morning, Jim found Dora there 
awaiting him. “ How well she looked,” he thought, “in her half- 
mourning,” as she came forward to meet him, the grey eyes dancing 
with fun. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim!” she said, as she extended her hand, “is this your 
love for me? The first picnic we go to you leave me, and propose to 
somebody else. Wouldn’t come near me all day even.” 

“You didn’t give me much chance,” said Jim, bitterly. “Besides, 
you know, Dora, I thought——” 

“I know nothing,” she interrupted, laughing, “except that Mr. 
Phipps had to take care of me all day, and Selina has told me what 
took place between you and her in the cachette.” 

“Dora, my darling, for Heaven’s sake——” 

“Come into the garden, Jim, and do be quiet. You can’t have so 
many darlings ; at least, not all at once, you know,” said Miss Paine, 
roguishly. 

“Dora, you know—— 

“Do hold your tongue. Come and sit down on this bench, and 
listen to me.” 

“But you know I don’t mean to marry Selina; that it was a mis- 
take. I love you, and mean to marry you.” 

*Can’t be done, Jim, dear;’ and Miss Paine shook her head 
solemnly, though, from a slight twitching about the corners of her 
mouth, it might be doubted if a strong inclination to laugh was not at 
that moment her ruling impulse. 

“TJ don’t quite know now how it all happened, Dora; but I believe 
you were the cause of it,” said Jim, sulkily. “I half think you mean 
taking up with that confounded parson. J’d break his neck if I was 
quite clear about it.” 


“ You'll do nothing of the kind,” replied Dora, sharply. “Tll not 
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have my intended husband immolated. Don’t look savage, sir. Listen 
to me.” 

“T didn’t come here to be made a fool of,” said Jim, fiercely, as he 
rose. “Marry the parson, then. I shall start for Paris by the after- 
noon train.” 

“No, you won't. Jim, don’t be foolish. Sit down, and listen 
patiently till I have done. When I first met you I liked you more 
than any one I had ever seen. Don’t mistake me; I have never loved 
any one, not even you. I doubt whether it is really in me to do so. 
I was poor, and very tired of that poverty. I thought you rich, and 
wanted to marry you. If you had been, I should have made you a 
very good wife. I could have liked you as well as it is in me to like 
any one; perhaps better. IfI have not much heart, I have a pretty 
good head. That little fiasco occurred, or { might have married you. 
Dreadful thing for both of us, Jim, eh? What could we have lived 
on? Neither you nor I are good at economy.” 

“Good-bye,” he said savagely between his set teeth. ‘“ You make 
me think worse of women than I ever did yet.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and the mocking tones in which she 
had as yet spoken softened marvellously. Heartless as she was, still 
what of heart she had Jim had touched. At this minute, when she 
was about to bid him leave her, she could not but feel a slight pang 
that it must be so. She wavered for a second in her purpose, and 
then the worldly, scheming little head recovered itself. 

“Don’t go yet, please,” she said. “Jim, we can’t have all we would 
like in this world. If I was rich, I would marry you. IfI tell you 
it was my plan that Selina entered the cachette with you, forgive me. 
It was as much for you as myself. You’ve asked her to marry you, 
and she has consented. Do it. Her father is rich. You were pre- 
pared once before to marry for money. Do it now. She’s a nice girl 
—young. You can make of her what you will; and one thing more: 
she believes what women don’t altogether in these days ” She 
paused. 

“What?” he exclaimed. 

“Thoroughly in her lover,” and Dora’s eyes dropped. 

There was a silence of some moments between them. 

“And you,” inquired Jim, roughly, at last, “who never cared for 
me—who led me to think you did e 








“ Jim, don’t throw stones. If I have had the best of it a little, I’m 
sure I deserved it. I risked most. Let the past be buried between 
us.” 

“ But you—what do you mean to do?” 

“Do?” she replied, with a light laugh—* why, marry the parson, 
of course, you goose. He can keep me, which you can’t. He’s not 
quite asked me yet, but he will before two days are over. Now, don’t 
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be sulky any more, Jim. Do as I tell you, and leave me to myself. 
It’s best for both of us. Good-bye. Shake hands, and let's part 
friends. Yes; you may kiss me just for the last time.” 

“ By Jove, Dora, you're a clever woman !” 

« Thanks, monsieur.” And making him a low curtsey, Miss Dora 
took her way back to the hotel. 

A few days elapsed, harassing in the extreme to poor Selina, who 
was dreadfully jealous of the attentions that her affianced occasionally 
showed Miss Paine. In vain Jim told her that “was but to take off 
suspicion.” In vain Dora laughed at her. The girl was jealous, and 
had some cause for it. Those two worldly Philistines could hardly 
confide to her that the Rev. Phipps had to be slightly stimulated ; but 
so it was. Four days saw her troubles over. At the end of that 
time Miss Paine, in a charming suffusion of blushes, announced 
her engagement. Jim followed suit. Mr. Chalmers was at first a 
little indignant at the latter; but in twenty-four hours, during which 
Dora had placed it to him in the most favourable light, immensely 
proud of his daughter’s conquest, and the two engagements of “Over 
the Water” were shortly solemnised on this side. 

Jim and his wife get on very comfortably —a slight storm at 
Christmas, on the way they habitually exceed the very liberal allow- 
ance old Chalmers gives them, being all that ruffles their tranquil 
waters. Selina is submissive on every point but one, and that is any 
intimacy with the Phippses. As for the Rev. Phipps, he believes im- 
plicitly in his wife; and if she is occasionally a little “ coquette,” she is 


far too clever to go the length of ever letting scandal be busy with her 
name. 
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Spain in the Chrocs of Revolution. 
By HENRY ECROYD. 


Lerrer IV. 


Dear W111, Fonda Europa, Zaragoza. 

I promised to write to you when I arrived in this singularly 
quaint old city, where there is much of the untouched medieval and 
more of the picturesque than one generally meets with in busy, populous 
cities in Spain. There are many streets in Zaragoza which remind 
me of some of the most Prout-like in the city of Niremberg, and 
the Cathedral Square (la Seo) is not unlike that which surrounds the 
Gothic edifice of Cologne. The newly laid-out Paseo de Santa En- 
gracia is a particularly lively promenade, and the principal street (el 
Coso) is broad and thoroughly modern ; but the calles of the old town 
are extremely narrow, crooked, and ill-paved. The once noble palaces 
are as utterly fullen from their former stateliness as were those of 
Verona, Mantua, and Venice, previous to the evacuation of Venetia by 
the Austrians, and as now are those of Rome. Zaragoza’s palaces are 
not, however, deserted, for beasts of burden occupy the lower cham- 
bers, and poverty-stricken families vegetate in the halls and ante- 
rooms above stairs. Old armorial bearings decorate the porticoes ; 
heraldic devices ornament the soffits and window-sills; moth-eaten 
tapestry hangs mouldering upon the walls, and exquisitely-carved 
artesonado ceilings still canopy the rude couches and the rags and 
tatters of the present occupants. Everything, in fact, tells the tale 
of former greatness, former wealth, and former skill. 
~ You have, doubtless, heard of Tio Jorge, the Andreas Hofer of 
Aragon? I was shown the quarter of the city where he and his 
almost invincible peasant followers held their own against the French 
besiegers in 1808-9. Associated with that brave patriot was the 
daring Agustina, the ‘“‘ Maid of Zaragoza,’ whom Byron immortal- 
ized in his ‘“ Childe Harold.” You remember how she fought by the 
side of her wounded lover against Napoleon’s troops? I have often 
visited the site of her splendid heroism, near the Portillo gate. 

One of the most appetising climbs that Zaragoza affords is up to the 
belfry of the leaning tower in the Plaza San Felipe. It is much 
more curious than the leaning tower of either Pisa or Bologna in 
Italy, because higher, and narrower at the base. The view from the 
top has become quite a favourite of mine: the grand bird’s-eye view 
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obtainable down upon the red-tiled city, with the broad rapidly-flow- 
ing river almost directly beneath, the olive-wooded suburbs to the 
northwards, and the singular clusters of earth-hillocks which stretch 
far away to the south-east, forms a true Paisige de Espana, and 
should on no account be missed by yourself and friends whenever any 
of you may visit Aragon. 

I have spent much of my leisure time between the two cathedrals 
of la Seo and el Pilar. They are both interesting: the former from 
a purely artistic point of view, the latter because its famous shrine is 
constantly surrounded by picturesque groupings of peasants and 
devotees from every corner of Spain. Whatever is ecclesiological in the 
Peninsula, Madrid the capital excepted, is of medizval origin (mostly 
Gothic), consequently the churches and convents throughout the 
country are objects of the highest interest to every traveller who desires 
to form a just estimate of “the marvellous force of that artistic impulse 
which wrought such wonders all over Europe during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries.”* 

The Cathedral /a Seo contains much that is unique amongst its 
retablos and tombs, and English art-lovers will find enough to occupy 
them several days in the way of cinque-cento ornamentation. The 
Cathedral el Pilar will furnish the artist with admirable studies from 
Nature. It abounds in idols, sculptured in alabaster, and graven 
images fashioned in wood. I would especially recommend a pilgrimage 
to this shrine to your ritualistic friends and neighbours (if such there 
be in the good town of Ipswich). Tell them that they may here 
kneel and osculate—to their hearts’ content—before the dirty little 
figure carved in wood which takes the place of Divinity itself in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum in front of the high altar. In Zaragoza, at all 
events, they need not fear Privy-Council interference, nor honest John 
Bull’s well-merited ridicule and contempt. Reverence for external 
forms and symbols in connection with religion is fast disappearing in 
Spain, whilst with you in England ritualism seems to be fast gaining 
ground. Of all external rites and ceremonies perhaps, after all, mari- 
olatry is less hurtful than other forms of idol-worship. It is chiefly 
practised in Spain by the fair sex. Men, as a rule, trouble the sacred 
shrine of the “ Virgin del Pilar” but little ; only, in fact, when they 
have need of some special dispensation of Providence. This they hope 
to obtain from Heaven by means of the intercession of the Virgin on 
their behalf: to obtain which they coax and woo and osculate the con- 
secrated marble; for, by thus doing, they expect to get into the good 
graces of the Mother of our Saviour. If a peasant becomes afflicted 


* Vide Mr. Edmund Street's admirably written “ Gothic Architecture in 
Spain,” London, 1865, a book which ought to be in the portmanteau of 
every artist and ecclesiologist intending to visit the Peninsula. Mr. Street’s 
architectural notes and criticisms are, however, confined to Gothic remains. 
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with bodily infirmity he at once repairs to el Pilar for relief. He 
carries with him a fac-simile in wax or silver of the bodily member 
which causes him discontent. This he hangs up near the shrine of 
the Virgin, so that it may attract her attention! Numberless are 
these horrible-looking models of diseased arms, legs, noses, and breasts ; 
and countless, too, are the cures which are said to have been effected 
through means of this miraculous image. 


Aragon nature is a very impulsive one. Vehement gesticulation 
is emphatically a Cosa de Espana, and nowhere is it carried to a 
greater excess than amongst the bold and liberty-loving Aragonese. 
The Café Suizo, on the Paseo de Santa Engracia, is the aristocratic 
coffee-house in Zaragoza. Its frequenters are chiefly adherents of 
the party known as “young Spaniards.” These juveniles, in every- 
thing but years and self-conceit, call themselves “progresistas ;” but 
pray don’t imagine, dear Will, that there is anything progressive 
about them except the name! ‘The big idea which throbs in each 
one’s breast, is, ‘‘ my own precious interests first, and then those of 
my dear, dear country.” When this party is “in opposition,” its 
members are very indignant indeed at the shortcomings of the chiefs 
then in power; they overflow with dolorous grief because that they 
themselves are no longer in the enjoyment of the loaves and fishes of 
office! Their pharisaical cry is: “; Espana, que desgraciada!” and 
“Ay me, por la patria mia!” They shrug their lazy shoulders, and 
look unutterable things as they vegetate over their sugar and water 
at the café or the club. “But when they get into harness again, they 
exchange their “ patriotic” declamation for that dignity and reserve 
of manner which becomes servants of the state; at the same time 
they exchange their farthing’s-worth of sugar-water for the more 
expensive cup of coffee and copa of conac. 

Such are the Progresistas of “young Spain.” These pretendientes 
to office have long been the real “‘disgraceros” of their country, and I 
fear that they will still continue to suck the life-blood of the fair 
Peninsula, unless some such violent measures are adopted for their 
extinction by the true people of Spain, as were had recourse to in 
France at the close of the last century. The really honest and 
practical Spaniard of to-day makes no secret of his belief, that nothing 
but King Guillotine and Justice Lynch can cope with the pollos 
and pretendientes of Spain in a really satisfactory manner; and, 
horrible as the very idea of a Spanish “ Reign of Terror” may seem, 
I fear that such a time is in store for the Peninsula. 

No office in Spain is permanently held; even the very lowest 
custom-house employé, and the humble stone-breaker on the govern- 
ment roads, are discharged upon the occasion of every change of 
ministry. Two years isan extraordinarily long period for a Spanish 
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official to hold his post ; six months is a much more usual length of 
time. Nor does the batch of former officials necessarily return to 
harness again when the present team is withdrawn from the traces, 
There are generally half-a-dozen batches of pretendientes waiting 
impatiently for another pull at the public exchequer. The indi- 
viduals of which these batches are composed, have but one aim and 
object in life (nor have they had another from the time that they first 
took office), viz. the desire—either by fair means or foul—to get back 
amongst the loaves and fishes again. 

Skilled and experienced officials cannot of course exist in a country 
where no post is permanent, no office held for sufficient time to ensure 
efficiency: thus is the public service most miserably performed, and 
the country is impoverished by the incapacity of its directors, the 
profligate venality of each successive pack of blood-suckers, and the 
enormous number of pensioners, which is an indispensable accompani- 
ment to a form of government centered in the privileged classes. The 
vast array of able-bodied pauper ex-employés who will turn to nothing 
but office-holding, and the discontented pensioners, who are always 
aspiring to some sinecure office which will increase their income with- 
out necessitating more than the minimum of work, are ever ready to 
aid and promote the cause of any Pronunciador for the mere sake of 
ousting their political competitors, and creating a new scramble for 
place. 

The real Liberals of Spain belong to the trading and working classes ; 
these have learnt by bitter experience what it is to support this army 
of empleddos in their idleness. They, and they alone, really suffer 
under the iniquitous custom-house and quarantine regulations, the 
chief intent of which has long been to strangle the general commerce 
of the country, and play off one province against another so as to 
weaken all alike in turn. Thus Cataluiia has been “ protected” at 
the expense of every other province, whilst far-seeing individuals, who 
have inaugurated enlightened schemes for the advancement of their 
country in the paths of civilization and self-independence, have in- 
variably been check-mated, and often actually ruined, for fear that 
the monopoly of office would be broken down, and self-independence 
and true liberalism take the place of incapable venality and in- 
tolerant despotism. The priests and the pretendientes of the 
Peninsula must indeed be shorn of their gorging powers before poor 
Spain can take one step forward in the paths of enlightened self- 
government. 

“Ha! but,” you may exclaim, “ you are discussing the Spain of the 
past, and forgetting that she is now free!’ I answer your objection 
in anticipation, and I beg to assure you that I forget nothing: I speak 
of the present most emphatically. The revolution is yet to come 
which will give true independence to the Liberal party in Spain. The 
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office-holders of to-day are birds of the same feather as those who 
strutted into office on the last accession of O'Donnell to office three 
years ago. The ministers of to-day have been neither more nor less 
profuse in “big words” and grand promises of reform—prior to their 
actual accession to office—than would O’Donnell, Narvaez, or Gonzalez 
Brabo have been, had either of these ex-ministers been placed in the 
same political “situation” as that in which Prim and Serrano found 
themselves after the successful pronunciamiento of last September. 
The present successful pronunciadors would have laughed to scorn 
any who would have dared to remind them of their “ promises ;” they 
would have cut to pieces with their swords the famous proclamation 
which is known as the “ Cadiz Programme,” had not a new power sud- 
denly appeared on the field as soon as the ex-Queen had definitely 
withdrawn her forces from the hopeless struggle for mastery, and had 
left Prim and Serrano apparently masters of the situation. That 
power was the popular will, which has at last awakened from its long 
sleep, and shown that its voice shall command respect in the future. 

I attended a “ meeting ” of republicans yesterday (Sunday). Emilio 
Castelar, Escalante, Orense, and the irrepressible Perrad, were to have 
been there. The first is a brilliant orator; the second is the sagacious 
originator of the National Guards of Madrid; the third is an experi- 
enced politician, whose principles I believe to be tolerably sound, and 
whose purpose is thoroughly honest; the fourth, and last, seems to 
be used as a “ dummy” by his party, probably because he is a 
“ general,” and can sport a very imposing beard and glittering uni- 
form. His oratorical powers are certainly small, but perhaps his think- 
ing capacities (quien sabe?) are such as to make up for the want of 
fluency in speech ! 

Both orators and dummy were, however, absent; the express train 
from Madrid, which usually travels at the extraordinary speed of 
twenty-one and a quarter miles per hour, having been delayed seven 
hours on the road. The total distance is two hundred and thirteen 
miles, and the duration of the journey, as given in the Guia Oficial de 
los Caminos de Hierro, is ten hours and twenty-five minutes. Now 
that “ liberty” is supposed to reign in the Peninsula, the railway 
officials seem to have taken French leave to do as they like. Un- 
punctuality is now the order of the day, and insolence and inattention 
the rule, not the exception, on the part of the clerks and porters. 
Before the expulsion of the ex-Queen, many of the railways in Spain 
were notoriously in the hands of unprincipled French adventurers, 
and the management was as bad as possible (so far as the poor share- 
holders and trade creditors were concerned) ; but then the Bourbon 
government enforced punctuality, and the worst feature in railway 
travelling was the terribly slow pace which the iron horses were timed 
to go—a pace so unconscionably slow that an English stage coach 
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would compete with an ordinary train, and win easily, by many lengths. 
Now things are indeed changed ; but nowhere is there such disgraceful 
disorganization noticeable as in some of the railway companies, and in 
regard to the petty insolence of those fiscal officers who seem to have 
no masters save the self-appointed members of provincial Juntas. 

In the absence of the commander-in-chief of the movement, we had 
to content ourselves with local oratory and much wordy eloquence. 
Many of the speeches were, however, very good, although the sentences 
were, perhaps, less nicely intoned, and the flow of flowery phrases less 
continuous, than if a Castellar or an Orense had been there in person. 
Passionate words we had in abundance, and heart-stirring sentences 
were bandied about in such profusion that at last there seemed to be 
nothing sensational left to say ! 

When a little of the high-pressure steam had escaped, I found time 
to digest the substance of the “resolutions” which we were called 
upon to sanction. The first seemed to desire a confirmation of the 
truth of a very pretty “motto” which is a favourite with every shade 


of Liberals in Spain, and certainly there is only too much truth in its 
bitter laconism : 


“ La historia de los reyes, 
Es el martirologia de los pueblos.” 


The second resolution demanded that, inasmuch as we had unanimously 
decided that “the history of Kings is the martyrology of the People,” 
we should now declare that “no King or Queen shall ever more reign 
over the Spaniards.” This, too, was carried with applause, and another, 
and yet another resolution, all of which were negative rather than 
positive ; all declared that something should not be, but no attempt 
was made to solve the very important problem as to what shall be the 
future government of Spain. As I walked home from this meeting, it 
was ina spirit of sadness that I thought of the gloomy future in store for 
Spain. Oh! if there were only a directing force visible which could 
turn to practical account all this raw enthusiasm, this healthy patriot- 
ism, which pervades the masses of the Peninsula at the present mo- 
ment! “I see no traces of a Cavour, or a Bismarck—no creative or 
regenerative power anywhere ... . I see no chances of a real revo- 
lutionary crisis in the country. There is one bad woman the less in 
Spain—that is all.”* Thus writes the veteran “ Times Correspondent” 
from Madrid in one of his eloquent letters, and no words of mine can 
more graphically describe the actual situation so far as Madrid, the 
capital, is concerned; but in the provinces there are unmistakable 
signs that a “real revolutionary crisis in the country” may actually 


* Vide letter from “Our Special Correspondent,” in the Times of 
November 26, 1868. 
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take place, providing a leader of sufficient capacity shull arise to use 
and control the elements now ready to hand. 

To call Serrano, Olozaga, or Topete “Liberals” would be to dis- 
grace that sacred word! Prim is made of a little more genuine stuff, 
but he is too ambitious to make his country’s cause his chief aim. He 
is, moreover, a believer in military revolutions, nof in popular action ; 
and is wedded to the idea that he knows much better what is good for 
Spain than do the mass of the people themselves. 

There is one man who might have stood out on the future page of 
history as the Cromwell of Spain! That man is Escalante. It was 
he who constituted and armed the National Guard of Madrid as soon 
as the revolution of September last had triumphed. This act on his 
part will form in the future annals of Spain one of the great turning- 
points in its history. The importance of this step towards a popular 
revolution has still to be appreciated by the chiefs of the various 
parties, and by the people themselves. If Serrano and Prim at the 
head of their troops had reached the capital before the initiative had 
been taken by Escalante, there would have been no National Guard 
formed at all, and the revolution would have taken the shape of a 
mere military pronunciamiento, to the immense delight of Serrano, 
Topete, and Prim, who would then have tightened the reins a la 
Narvaez, and have ignored all their fine promises as set forth in the 
Programme of Cadiz. If Escalante had been a man who could “stay ” 
over the rugged and heavy ground which must be gone over before 
the goal of liberty can be reached—if he had been a man of iron will 
and unambitious patriotism—he might have made himself master of 
the situation, and turned his citizen sword to some account as com- 
mander-in-chief of the citizen forces. It is not too late even now, if 
he be but sincere.* 

Mere advice will not, however, make a hero, nor will the force of 
circumstance alone produce a Cromwell, a Washington, or a Cavour. 
What will make every one acquainted with Spain distrustful of the 
future is the fact that self-abnegation, that unquenchable love of 
truth and honour, which is inseparable to the character of a Cromwell, 
a Cavour, or a Washington, is not a “ thing of Spain.”’ 


I have just returned from a delightful afternoon’s gallop up to the 
Casa Blanca, by way of the Torero hill. As I rode up the beautiful 
avenue towards the church of San Juan, I thought of you and of the 


* The whisper is now abroad that a sop has been offered to, and accepted 
by, this possible Cromwell, and that he will resign the chief command to 
Prim’s nominee. Let us hope that this whisper is but the still small voice 
of scandal, and that Escalante may prove a better man than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of those of “ sangre azul” who form the governing class 
in Spain. 
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many pleasant rides that we have taken together along the banks of 
the river near Ipswich. The immediate neighbourhood of Zaragoza is 
of course familiar to me, for I spent some time in this city when I was 
last in Spain. 

You know how pleasant it is to revisit places which have become 
associated with some striking incident, or perchance with nothing 
more peculiar than a passing view of a sympathetically beautiful face ? 
The Casa Blanca was the scene of such an incident, for near there I 
met a singular personage ; hence my present visit. 

I rode first up the Paseo de las Damas to the Torero hill, dismount- 
ing at the little venta in the Plaza. Here peasants, returning home 
from a day’s marketing, or from a visit to the shrine of el Pilar at 
Zaragoza, usually make a prolonged halt to enable them to compare 
purchases and present prices with their friends, and gossip about 
Césas de Espaiios over a copa of aguardiente, and a cigarillo de papel. 
The scene presented to-day was more than usually picturesque and 
lively, for a portion of the quénta, or body of raw recruits who have 
drawn a fatal number in this year’s conscription, were taking a last 
farewell of their fathers, mothers, sweethearts, and friends. Not that 
this leave-taking was, upon the whole, a tragical affair; not that these 
drawers of what we are accustomed to call “fatal” numbers seemed 
particularly unwilling to exchange home for a soldier’s life and 
destiny. But still there were tears and sighs, and loving looks and 
wistful faces, which contrasted with the merry dance, and led me to 
sympathize with the aged parent, the sister, the wife elect, about to 
be separated, “it may be for years, and it may be for ever,” from 
those whom they love and cherish with a woman’s fond regard. The 
dance was the usual Jota Aragonesa, a lively “up and down” jig, 
with the inevitable accompanying discord tortured out of a tambour, a 
fiddle, and a fife. The brawny Scotch-looking men, as they danced in 
knee-breeches and slouching hats, and the coquettish, bonny, dark-eyed 
lasses, as they threw themselves into numberless graceful postures, 
was everything that an artist could wish. Now keeping time with 
foot alone, now tossing themselves over in a languishing attitude as if 
about to fall back fainting into the ready arms of their brawny part- 
ners in the dance, these blithesome daughters of Aragon would have 
made an “impression” upon you which (judging from the fact that 
you are still a bachelor) none of your own countrywomen, nor yet the 
daughters of Italy, amongst whom you have lately been staying, seem 
to have been able to make! 

Afterwards, at my own request, the Jota was exchanged for a 
Spanish Mazurka, and each couple, as they told off, went whirling 
away round the large open square in a marvellously graceful manner, 
the men every third step jerking out the exclamation, ; Ola !—; Ld! 
whilst their partners clashed the spirit-stirring castanets. The scene 
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was a true “ Césa de Espana.” The numerous picturesque groupings 
were forcibly relieved upon a grand background composed of river and 
valley, and far-away mountain ridges, with the light creamy-coloured 
stone houses of the stately city of Zaragoza cleanly chiselled out of 
the middle distance. Skirting us on the other sides were the tangled 
thickets forming the Jardin de la Iglesia de San Juan. The whole 
scene was strikingly Aragonese and touchingly picturesque ; and yet 
Mr. Ford—writing some twenty-five years ago—speaks of Aragon as 
“a disagreeable province, inhabited by disagreeable people.” That 
brilliant writer—with whom no Englishman can pretend to measure 
pens on “Things as they were in Spain”—must have been either 
strangely prejudiced against this particular province of the Peninsula, 
or things have wonderfully altered during the last quarter of a century, 
for now there is certainly much that is striking and peculiar about 
“El Reino de Aragon,” and still more that is agreeable about its 
honest, self-respecting inhabitants. 

After drinking a last round of copas de aguardiente with the indi- 
vidual members of the little group with which I had especially asso- 
ciated myself, I again mounted my wiry little horse and cantered 
along the banks of the Canal de Aragon to the Buena Vista, a gentle 
eminence overlooking the city, the Torero hill, the valley of the Ebro, 
and the vast plain covered with earth-hillocks, which I have before 
referred to as visible from the belfry of the leaning tower. The sierra 
de Jaca forms the distant background. This stately pine-clad range 
of hills is, however, too distant to strike the eye very prominently, its 
height being also broken by the mountainous nature of the ground in 
the extreme middle distance, and by the more Alpine aspect of the 
snow-clad Cabeza de Moncaio, which is seen to the left. A good zig- 
zag carriage road winds round the Buena Vista hill, and descends 
again to the level of the canal in a direction away from the city. The 
great defect in the landscape around Zaragoza is the absence of 
anything like brilliant foliage: the umbrella pine and the olive 
greatly preponderating over the fig, the vine, and the chestnut tree. 
But then this is only a summer defect; it is a positive advantage to 
the winter landscape, for what trees there are, are ever in foliage, thus 
giving an aspect of eternal autumn to the scene. 

Riding down on the other side, I soon caught a glimpse of the Casa 
Blanca through the olive-tree fringe which lines the deep gorge of the 
Rio Huerba, which divides the Buena Vista hill from the water-mill of 
the “ White House.” 

I dismounted at the venta adjoining the mill, and at once entered 
the forbidding-looking hostelry. 

“+ Buenas, dias Caballero !—Descinsar V",” cried the cheery voice 


of the landlord’s daughter, a handsome girl of nineteen years, who was 
in charge of the canteen. 
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“; Buenas dias, Sefiorito!” I replied; and then asked her if she had 
forgotten me? No, she had nof. I asked after her father, her 
mother, and family, as the custom always is in Spain; and then in- 
quired for the object of my visit, the venerable gipsy-queen Paquita, 
whose acquaintance I had made when last in the neighbourhood. 

“7 Ay, Dios mio!” cried the girl, crossing herself; “ Paquita has 
disappeared, and no one knows whether she has died a natural death, 
or whether the devil has taken her away bodily with him! Pray 
don’t speak of her any more !” 

“But why ?” I asked in amazement,—*“ why should the devil carry 
her away so stealthily? Why, in fact, do you take it for granted that 
she is dead, seeing, as you say, that she has simply disappeared ?” 

“i Ay, Jesus!—jay, Maria, virgin santisima!—jay, in nombre de 
todos los Santos Martires!” exclaimed the girl, in terror, at the same 
time almost flying across the room to a niche in the wall at the 
extreme corner of the apartment, where hung a little figure of our 
Saviour crucified, with an oil lamp burning beside it, and a chalice full 
of holy water suspended below. She crossed herself again most care- 
fully (this time with holy water), and muttered a Pater Noster to the 
image nailed to the Cross; then she came over to where I was stand- 
ing, and, laying her hand on my shoulder, made the sign of the cross 
with holy water on my forehead and breast, so as te break the witch’s 
charm, which she feared would have attached to myself as well as 
her. She begged me in the most beseeching voice: “; Por Dios! ; Ca- 
ballero mio! pray don’t doubt that Paquita was a witch, nor doubt 
that she is dead, and in Hell !” 

Of course I made no mention again of Paquita whilst I stayed at 
the venta, and as no one else was visible, I was obliged to return home 
without being able to make further inquiries for Paquita. As I passed 
the little hovel by the side of the road where this singular creature 
formerly resided, I felt a vague uneasy fear creeping over me that, 
after all, there might be something supernatural connected with the 
gipsy’s sudden disappearance. What I was enabled to gather about 
her history when I was before in Zaragoza was necessarily very little; 
but one incident connected with her divining powers would doubtless 
interest you. It forms, however, a story in itself, and would require 
many sheets of writing paper to relate it in full. Perhaps on some 
future occasion you may have the opportunity of reading the witch’s 
story in “ T'empLE Bar” magazine. 
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Letters V. 


Dear J— F— B—, Fonda de Brigida, Bilbao. 
Now that the long vacation is at an end, and you have got back 

to your snug chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, you will doubtless find time - 

to write to me. 


You have, I hope, read my previous letters, which I directed should 
be forwarded for your perusal. 

I left Zaragoza after a delightful stay of four days, during which I 
found time for some research amongst old MSS. deposited in the 
chapter library attached to the Cathedral la Seo. I have long been 
in search of documentary evidence of what ravages the “ Black Death”’ 
of the seventeenth century made in Spain, but hitherto without being 
able to find a single reference to such a plague. Tell our mutual 
friend, F. S. (on whose account I am making the search), that I have 
no progress whatever to report. 

Speaking of death, I was present on the sad occasion of the funeral of 
a much-esteemed countryman of ours during the few days I spent in 
Madrid. Mr. Archibald Higginson’s decease will cause a sadly-felt 
blank in the select little English circle resident in the Spanish capital. 
He was heartily beloved by all who knew him, on account of his cour- 
teous bearing and the sterling worth of his private character. Our lost 
friend was second engineer to the Henares Canal Irrigation Company, 
in whose service he has been for several years. Poor Higginson’s 
sudden death is a sad blow to his intimate companion, my friend 
G. H., the chief engineer to the canal company, whose schoolfellow 
he was in early life, and whose companion he subsequently became 
during years spent upon engineering operations in the Brazils. Mr. 
Higginson fell a victim to the fatal climate of Madrid. His medical 
attendants attributed his death to “heart disease,” but the illness 
which carried him so suddenly away was but an unusual form of 
pulmonia, that dread scourge of the Castiles. 

The funeral was admirably conducted under the superintendence of 
my estimable friend, Colonel Fitch, to whom Englishmen, who intend 
to die in Madrid, are under especial obligations ; for he it was who was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the right for Protestant Englishmen 
to have their own burial grounds in Spain, and it is Colonel Fitch 
whose constant care and superintendence has contributed to make the 
British cemetery at Madrid one of the pleasantest little “‘ God’s acres” 
that I know of anywhere. 

The interment of poor Higginson forms quite an event in the his- 
tory of the late revolution. “For the first time in the annals of 
Spain,” writes one of my fellow-mourners, “ a strictly English Church 


service was attended by a mixed, half Protestant, half Catholic, con- 
VOL, XXV. 2k 
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gregation. .... None but English were hitherto allowed admission 
into the English ‘City of the Dead.’”. . . All this is, however, changed 
now. Yesterday Spaniards came in side by side with us Englishmen ; 
they stood with us round the coffin in the chapel where the preliminary 
service was performed. Prayer-books in their own Castilian language, 
_ but literal translations of our own Anglican Liturgy, were handed to 
them; then they issued forth with us in the rear of the coffin, they 
stood in one mass with us on the brink of the grave, sharing with us 
those feelings of love, and sorrow, and reverence which it ought to be 
the mission of religion to hallow, but against which it has too long 
reared its barrier of ruthless bigotry and fanaticism. . . . Presently 
the last rites were fulfilled, and we walked silently from the spot. 
At the gate of the cemetery we heard our Spanish friends commenting 
upon the solemn simplicity and beauty of the English burial service. 
They were surprised to see that the prayers that were put into their 
hands in a Spanish version were ‘so nearly the same ” as those their 
priests are wont to recite in their own Latin. Nearly the same, in- 
deed! The laity in all countries would soon find out on what hair- 
splitting differences sectarianism has contrived to raise such an in- 
tolerable amount of rancour and uncharitableness, if the priests would 
only let them do so.* 

I left Madrid the day after the funeral for Bilbao. The “ express ” 
train consisted of three first-class carriages, several second-class com- 
partments, and a dozen third-class carriages filled with soldiers on 
their way to reinforce the garrison at Valladolid, where serious dis- 
turbances were momentarily anticipated. We had also about a dozen 
merchandise vans attached to our train: the consequence was that we 
arrived next day at Miranda del Ebro station (the junction for Bilbao) 
about five hours late. This did not, however, much matter, as the 
train for Bilbao was also late from Tuleda, so we managed to get to 
our journey’s end without more than three hours loss of time. 

The railway from Miranda to the capital of Viscaya is one of the 
most interesting in Europe—only second, in fact, to those over the 
Semmering, the Brenner, and the Mont Cenis. The engineering diffi- 
culties were admirably overcome by Mr. Vignoles, the engineer-in-chief 
of the line. 

Winding grandly in and out between huge boulder rocks and pre- 
cipitous crags, the iron road gradually ascends the course of the Ebro 
to its very source. The highest point of the line is called Géujuld (al- 
though only one honse exists within a radius of some miles). The rail- 
way near the station of Yzarra commences its descent towards Bilbao, 
which lies nearly at the level of the sea, two thousand feet below. Be- 
tween Yzarra and Ynoso stations there is the cascade of the Rio Orozco, 





* Vide an eloquent letter from the “Special Correspondent” of the 
Times, dated November 29, 1868. 
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which has a sheer fall of sixty feet, followed by a Lowdore kind of 
tumbling descent of perhaps two hundred feet more. Deep down into 
the verdant valley, the stream which has thus been hurled from its 
mountain source can be seen meandering pleasantly along past neat little 
Basque homesteads towards its junction with the more important river 
Nervion, which also finds its birth in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Soon after passing the brink of the waterfall, the train darts out of 
a deep cutting to sweep down upon the vast plain which forms the 
basin of Orduna. Down the train glides with a gradual descent of 
about 1 in 150—describing at the same time an oval of about eight 
and three-quarter miles in circumference—to a point six hundred and 
fifty feet below, but only twelve hundred feet—as the crow flies— 
from the point where the line first strikes the valley! 

The fall of the Nervion can be distinctly seen in rainy weather as 
the train passes the little hamlet of Delica ; in summer, however, the 
cascade is often quite dry, and not even the most tiny of silver threads 
will then denote the source of this beautiful river. 

The necessity for a sweep of eight and three-quarter miles to attain 
a descent of only about six hundred and fifty feet, has been called in 
question by many who have visited the locality. 1t certainly seems a 
needlessly circuitous course; but we may well leave the question in the 
hands of mere professional travellers, for the artist and pleasure tourist 
have great cause to thank Mr. Vignoles for having thus opened out 
the wonderful view of the wonderful valley of Orduiia from all sides. 
The frowning mountain barrier La Pena de Ordunra, whose summit 
(even in the finest weather) is generally capped with a vapoury cloud, 
is seen now on the right hand of the railway carriage, now upon the 
left, as the train sweeps round the valley. 

From Orduiia, which is the ancient capital of the tiny kingdom of 
Vizcaya, the pleasantest way of reaching Bilbao is by horseback or open 
carriage. The course of the trout-haunted Nervion is closely followed, 
and the four-hours’ journey may be broken at Llodio, where an ex- 
cellent trout repast may be made at the comfortable little posada. 

The province of Vizcaya may be called the Devonshire of the 
Peninsula, whilst Galicia is truly its Ireland, and Asturias cts Wales. 
There is a richness of vegetation on the mountain sides, a variety of 
woodland, corn-field, and glen, which is very English. The usual 
cloudy sky also adds to the similitude, and an Englishman is con- 
stantly reminded of his little island home by the sweet notes of the 
lark and the blackbird, which are common here, although by no 
means “things of Spain.” There is an air of comfort, agricultural 
prosperity, and neatness, all over the Basque provinces, which is not 
seen even in Cataluiia. There is, in fact, little that is peculiarly 
Spanish to be met with in Vizcaya. The language, also, is totally 
distinct from the Castilian tongue; it is probably the most ancient, 
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and, at the same time, the most outrageously crack-jaw language of 
Europe. It is so difficult to learn, that the devil (who is no fool) 
“is said to have studied seven years in the Bilbao, and to have learnt 
only three words!” You may have heard the story told of his 
satanic majesty and the Basque peasant? The peasant, after death, 
found his way to the mouth of hell. “ Whence came you?” cried 
the gatekeeper. “From Guipuzcoa, your worship,” answered the 
Basque. “Then go to Heaven, for his infernal majesty will have no 
one in hell who speaks the Basqueuse jargon!” 


We have been in the midst of storm and rain for the last week. 
The ever-restless Bay of Biscay has been more than usually lively, 
and the noise of her tremendous breakers may still be heard at a 
distance of several miles from the shore. To-day, however, we have 
a sunlit sky, with just enough zephyr breeze to waft up an occasional 
fleecy cloud from the boundless expanse of ocean which lies to the 
west. The waves still run mountains high, and no steamer has dared 
to put to sea for more than ten days. So here I must wait until the 
bay subsides a little, for I want to go to La Coruiia by the first 
steamer that sails that way. 

I was very much pleased with Bilbao when I was here last spring. 
It lies so comfortably in the lap of the vale of the Nervion, and it is so 
compact, clean, and prosperous-looking, that it is incomparably the 
nicest sea-port town in Spain. 

The Arenal,* upon which my windows look, is still the same shady, 
well-kept public paseo, with its evergreens and fine stately trees. Its 
name will give you an excellent idea of what it is. A large tract of 
well-rolled gravelly ground lying adjacent to the river, with flower- 
beds and thickets, and avenue of lime trees; the whole being admir- 
ably arranged so as to look as if everything was naturally there. A 
gaily-painted pavilion for the corporate band, a pleasant fountain or 
two, and comfortable stone seats with filigree ironwork backs, complete 
the furniture of the place. By day it is gay with quaintly-dressed 
Asturian nurses and chubby little children, dressed in bright costume. 
By night it is the rendezvous of closely-veiled seworitas and cavalier- 
looking galanteadors, who coo and woo (undisturbed by the prying 
eyes of policemen) in the subdued artificial twilight caused by the 
many flickering gas-jets which light up this cosy love-haunted “ strand.” 

I like Bilbao for other reasons besides that it is so very pretty a 
place. The merchants are shrewd, intelligent men, most of whom 
haye seen something of the world, having either lived in the States, 
the Argentine Republic, Cuba, or the Brazils. A select little clique 
of Anglo-German residents also affords a pleasant means of passing 
an occasional evening socially. Better-hearted fellows it would be 


* Arenal means literally “ strand.” 
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difficult to find anywhere than those who compose the “English 
Whist Club” of Bilbao. J— H— P , Herr M——, Captain W——, 
Herr H——, and Mr. D——, my much-esteemed Norwegian friend, 
can all be got together at a moment’s notice to take a hand at a rubber 
of whist. This little cosmopolite society can hardly be said to have a 
language of its own. I doubt much if there be any one of its members 
who cannot speak with equal fluency at least four different “ Idiomas” 
(as the Spaniard calls “ languages”). Then each one has an almost 
inexhaustible stock of humour, and of practical information of his own, 
which only much knocking about and roughing it in the world will 
enable a man to acquire. I miss this time young D , of Bremen ; 
he has returned home to take an active part in his father’s business ; 
he is one of the principal North German bankers. The arrival of 
Mr. G—— and his young wife this autumn, for the winter months, 
seems to have partially made up for his loss) Should Mrs. G 
ever favour the “Club” with her presence, she will probably prove 
more than a match for its best players. I speak from experience— 
having played against her and lost! 

Bilbao is just now full of runaways from Madrid and the Andalu- 
cian seaport towns. Timid people seem to think the Basque provinces 
the quietest corner of the Peninsula. They may be so (and are) at 











the present moment, but there are, perhaps, more dangerous elements. 


fermenting hereabout than in any other part of the country—Anda- 
lucia excepted. The peasantry of Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa are de-- 
cidedly Carlist and neo-Catholic in their ways of thinking. Even now 
armed bands are said to be prowling about the city of Ordufia, ready 
to raise the standard of Don Carlos de Borbon, as soon as the clerical 
party consider the moment for a general rising opportune. 

Like their brethren of Cataluiia, the inhabitants of the Basque pro- 
vinces are divided between interests and instincts. ‘They have ever 
been (and must always prove) essentially republican in instincts, de- 
cidedly antagonistic to all divine-right doctrines, and tenacious of 
their individual rights as citizens. They upheld the cause of Don 
Carlos in 1835-6, merely because they feared that the Christinists 
would suppress their fueros, and abolish their freedom from all direct 
Papal authority. In one respect the Basques have identical interests 
to defend to those of Catalufia. The Catalan wants protection for his 
manufactures, the Basque for his mercantile marine. Both these 
interests will be endangered by the triumph of free trade. I was 
present at a demonstration at Bilbao, made on the part of the mercan- 
tile marine and shipowners of the province of Vizcaya, against the 
declared intention of the provisional government to abolish the differ- 
ential duties on foreign ships. If such differential duties were equalized, 
the carrying trade of the country—coastwise as well as foreign—would 
be open to every one who owns ships, whilst at present the coasting 
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trade is entirely prohibited to vessels sailing under any but the Spanish 
flag, and foreign vessels coming from other countries are charged about 
ten per cent. more port and other dues than are charged Spanish traders. 

The arguments were put forcibly, and fairly argued, with none 
of the fiery eloquence of the Aragonese democrat, with none of the 
indifference of the Catalan agitator, but with a calm, argumentative 
force which we are accustomed to hear from the lips of orators of the 
John Bright school. The speakers declared that it is not a question 
as to the abstract justice of the present system. They, in fact, ad- 
mitted in effect that the present system should be altered by degrees, 
but take objection, I think most fairly, to any action being taken at 
the present moment, for such action would involve the ruin of the 
trade of Vizcaya, and other ship-owning provinces of Spain. An 
wnanimous vote was obtained that a petition should be presented to the 
government, praying that no action should be taken in the matter until 
the Cortes meets. It seems impossible that their petition will be 
refused, for a government who declines to decree liberty of worship on 
their own responsibility will surely not deal with such a very second- 
ary matter, so far as the mass of the people is concerned, as the differ- 
ential duties on ships, involving, as it does, private interests to a very 
considerable amount. 

Public meetings and petitions seem to be the order of the day in 
Spain. The Spaniard has adopted our word “ meeting,’ having no 
word in their own vocabulary which will express the assembling 
together for free and independent discussion. One of the latest 
“meetings” that has come under my notice is that which was held 
the other day at Orduiia, to petition the government against the pro- 
jected law of religious toleration (Liberdad del Cultus they call it in 
Spain). I have before me at the present moment a copy of the 
HKuscalduna Iaungoicoa eta Fornac, a neo-Catholic Basqueuse news- 
paper, published at Bilbao, and bearing date the 19th of December, 
1868. It contains the resulé of this meeting, viz. a long address to 
the Provisional Government, signed by the women of Orduiia and 
Elorrio. The number of signatures is about nine hundred and fifty, 
a wonderful proportion of adult females for two towns containing at 
the most four thousand souls, including priests, who probably number 
twelve per cent. of the entire population. One of the signatures is 
worthy of the occasion. I give it in full: 

“ Maria Monica Tgnacia de Arizti de 
Berrio-ochoa, Madre del inclito martir 
de Tonquin, el ssmo. Sefior F. D. Valentin 
de Berrio-ochoa, Obispo de Centuria.”’* 
* Translation :—M. M. I. de Arizti de Berrio-ochoa, mother of the 


famous martyr the most sainted Mister F. D. Valentin de Berrio-ochoa, 
Bishop of Centuria. 















































Cyrrell’s Confession. 


Farner, I cannot pass away, 
I linger as I lie, 

For the wrath of God keeps life within. 

Oh! shrive me, and let me go free from my sin! 
Bless me, and let me die ! 





Father, it’s thirty years ago— 

A weary chain of years— 
When the worn heart seeks in vain for grace, 
And the great God hides away His face, 

And there’s no relief in tears. 


Fearful the past, the present hell, 
The future all unknown: 

I did not even dare to die. 

And we have lived—the curse and I— 
Together and alone. 


If it had been but in the fight, 
When hand’s opposed to hand— 

Had I but sought him as a foe, 

Met thrust with thrust and blow with blow, 
And slain him with my brand— 


I had not deemed his death a sin, 
Nor mourned a single day. 

But oh! it is a fearful crime 

To wait for an unguarded time 
And then take life away. 


He was my king and feudal lord, 

He gave me lands in fee, 
And God and the holy saints they heard 
When I swore to be true in deed and word, 
As I bent before his knee. 
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I swore to be true in deed and word, 
And surely I meant it then ; 
But it’s hard to keep, though easy to say, 
And time was long, and I went astray, 
Even as other men. 





Perchance it was but a jeering word, 
A look—some trivial slight ; 

I cannot tell. I never knew 

When it began or how it grew— 
A dark and fearful blight. 





The deadly curse of thwarted pride, 
The blight of a hating soul ; 

And ever it led me on and on, 

Till pity and Christian love were gone, 
And murder was the goal. 


But I held my thought within my breast, 
Yet I could fawn and smile, 

And still I took the gifts he gave— 

Took them, and felt myself a slave, 
And cursed him all the while. 


All thoughts were gone, save the constant thought: 
Of only how and when ; 

"And as time went on I laid my plan: 

I had been more or less than man 
If I had wavered then. 


We were together in the wood 
Hunting the fallow deer ; 
He rode before me like a king, 
I as a slave was following, 
And there was no one near. 


And a mist rose up before my eyes, 
A tumult in my brain, 

And swifter than a startled deer 

The pulses rushed in mad career 
Through every swollen vein. ° 
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I could not hear the wind in the trees, ' 
I could not see the light, 
For the blood that boiled like flames in hell, 
For the sound of death like a ‘larum bell, 
Rung on a wintry night. 


A moment, and again the heart 

Beat in its own control, 
And the brain knew naught but the living will, 
The steadfast deep resolve to kill, 

The hatred of the soul. 


I held my breath and kept it still, 
My sight was clear as day, 
My pulse was quiet as the dead, 
I drew an arrow to the head, 
And launched it forth to slay. 


I marked each second of its flight, 
I saw it pierce his side ; 

Twas but a grapple at the rein, 

A plunging fall, a writhe of pain, 
And so the Red King died. 


I do not know how others feel 

Who do as I have done— 
Who fear yet plan the deed of strife, 
Then find the object of a life 


In one short murder won. 


I felt no change, yet change there was ; 
I could not hate the dead. 

I rode to where the body lay: 

That silent bleeding mass of clay 
Woke neither grief nor dread ; 

I only felt I must away 
‘To hide the murderer's head. 


Away, and in the rush of flight 

I banished for a time 
The thought of all that chanced before. 
The vision of a broken law, 

The memory of crime. 
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TYRRELL'S CONFESSION. 


Twas only for a little while, 
A little—oh, so brief! 
For then the dreadful guilt of blood 
Swept down my soul as winter's flood 
Tosses a riven leaf. 


And ever and still for thirty years 
That day has been to me 

The brand of a curse upon my brow, 

And made me—all that I am now, 
And all I fear to be. 





The penance even of a life 
Hides not a single day ; 
Oh! shrive me from the weight within, 
The guilt of unforgiven sin, 
And let me pass away! 
E. Cooper WIx1is. 
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Sir Months in Calcutta. 


II. 


You might sometimes fancy yourself in Europe, were it not for the 
occasional signs of tropical vegetation in the squares and among the 
houses, the fan-palm, the cocoa-tree, and the banana—the black bearers 
and their palanquins—the white cotton dresses, white turbans, and 
the swarthy faces of the passers-by in the street—the occasional 
protest of a mean-looking mosque or two. One characteristic difference, 
however, is the most striking of all—the enormous quantity of crows 
and kites which inhabit the town over the heads of the inhabitants, 
and breed on the housetops and remain undisturbed. These do the 
work of scavengers of the city, and in the hottest weather are in 
unceasing flight and movement, and screech in never-ending discord 
from early morning to nightfall. The gigantic crane too, known to all 
visitors to the Zvological Gardens, who looks in repose on one leg 
like a well-to-do portly gentleman in a dress-coat and white waist- 
coat, becomes a denizen of Calcutta in the wet season, and will hardly 
trouble himself to get out of your path, and stands often with his 
companions in a row on the housetops, in the most grotesque atti- 
tudes. These also do a great deal of scavenger work. The whole 
country, too, swarms with black vultures, of hideous shape and size, 
who have been christened “Bengal turkeys.” The rapidity with 
which these proceed in their work of voracity is something frightful. 
Ryots will abandon their horses, when past hope, in the fields, know- 
ing that the vultures will save them all trouble of interment. One 
such horse we saw in its last struggles one morning, and about a 
dozen vultures sitting round him with the quiet, composed air of 
undertakers ; they were not anxious to begin their business till the 
animal had made quite a comfortable end. In the afternoon we 
passed by the same field ; the skeleton of the horse was then picked to 
the bone, while the vultures, with a gorged air, were sitting in neigh- 
bouring trees, digesting their day’s work. ‘The audacity of the jackal, 
too, in approaching houses and scouring through cities in troops, is 
noticeable enough, while their howling at nightfall near country- 
houses is sometimes so loud as to impede conversation. The jackal, 
however, is not a dangerous brute, unless he is in troop and meets an 
unarmed native, when sometimes, in the country, they will set upon 
him. They will, too, occasionally, even at Calcutta, practise a stampede 
through the town at night, running in a ruck right through the 
bazaars and small passages. On the Meidaun the jackal may often 
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be seen at dusk emerging from a drain, and slinking across the 
common. 

The Meidaun is a common larger than Hyde Park, but without 
trees, running from Government House to Fort William, down the 
river. There is a public garden, too, across the road, opposite the 
shipping, with a kiosk, and here a military band often plays at night- 
fall. The spectacle of the equipages driving along the course at sun- 
set, when the crimson broad disk of sun is dropping downwards and 
making the breast of the river burn like Bengal fire, is almost equal 
to that of the “ Ring” or the Bois de Boulogne; the only difference is 
in the brown features and white costume of the coachmen and syces, 
with their badges of livery. 

The drive of Calcutta is thronged just for about an hour before 
sunset. As the sun sinks, lamps are lighted in the carriages, and 
the people drive home to dress for dinner at seven; for, in con- 
sequence of the proximity to the tropics, the time of sunset in India 
does not vary for more than the space of an hour at any season of the 
year. This leads us to speak of the climate of Calcutta, which has so 
bad a reputation; our remarks must be considered as confined to 
Calcutta; the climate up country is, no doubt, more tolerable. 

For three months of the winter, December, January, and February, 
the climate is delicious ; the sun is, undoubtedly, hot at mid-day, but 
the evenings and nights are as cool as heart could desire. The 
weather after our arrival in January was clear, and the sky blue and 
brilliant, though there were one or two days of rain, when Calcutta 
had a likeness to London, and one veritably felt something like 
cold; fires at this period of the year may be found in some of the 
houses. We were told by old Anglo-Indians that they found them 
healthful and necessary after a long residence in a hot climate. 
During the whole of February the heat increases sensibly, and in the 
first week of March the atmosphere reaches at mid-day something 
like furnace-heat ; with the shutters shut and every blink of the fiery 
sun excluded, the sensation is just as if a red-hot copper basin were 
being perpetually held before your face, and the throat begins to dry, 
and the sensation of thirst becomes fierce and insatiable. The heat 
continues to increase in this way till June, and May is the hottest 
month. However, even during the fiercest period of heat, storms 
arise from time to time, and mitigate the burning state of the atmo- 
sphere. These are not, however, of a very pleasant character, especially 
if you are caught in one during an evening ride. You are aware of 
their approach by immense clouds of red dust, the red brick-dust of 
the roads of Calcutta, swept with fury by the precursory breath of 
the storm. If you are out on horseback you find this immense cloud 
comes hurtling round you in a few minutes, so thick that you see 
barely a yard before you; the blast on which it is borne has a gelid 
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icy feel, but it does not cool the raging inward heat of the body; 
it seems, on the contrary, to exasperate it; to penetrate no farther 
than the skin, where it checks the perspiration ; and if you are caught 
in one of these and get wet through afterwards, the probability is that 
you are in for a fever. 
When a regiment is ordered into Calcutta for review from Dumdum, 
only five miles off, though the men start before sunrise and return 
after sunset, the march is sure to cost, at least, a dozen casualties. 
Barristers may be seen pleading under the punkah on a May day, 
with the perspiration streaming down their hair, rippling down their 
foreheads and faces, and with their garments as wet as though they 
had just come out of a hot bath. In-those fiery days no one can write 
without putting blotting-paper under their hands, and the natives them- 
selves are a pitiable spectacle; nothing that you see or touch but 
reminds you of the intensity of the fiery wrath of Tophet, and of the 
hopelessness of escape from your miseries. But, at last, the rains begin : 
you have been living for three months in the mouth of a burning fiery 
furnace ; you are now going to pass seven months in a boiler, in a state 
of atmosphere as thick as that of a brewhouse, with steam eternally 
clinging to your features as clammy as that of pea-soup. The hot 
carth is soon saturated with moisture, and reeks with it from morning 
till night, and from night till morning, as the rains go on. Never 
do you get so sick of the sight of water; it is water, water, every- 
where ; the furrows and trenches of the fields, the ditches by the road- 
side, get full of it, and it overflows fields and grass-levels. Now is 
the time for the rice, which shoots up in daily strides from the watery 
soil, and in this huge forcing-house you seem to see things growing 
under your eyes ; but in the houses there is one eternal odour of mildew, 
which is intolerable. Boots are mildewed in a day ; clothes require to 
be exposed to every possible gleam of sunshine to prevent being spoiled. 
Papers get steamed through and saturated, and the ink runs; and long 
after a return to Europe they will retain the damp sickly smell of the 
Indian rains. Hardly less unpleasant is the general invasion of insects 
at the commencement of the wet season. Moths, flies, and grass- 
hoppers are driven into the houses, and swarm in every apartment. 
The latter, though harmless enough, are tormenting from their ex- 
cessive multitudes. They swarm over the tablecloths at meal times, 
and, if brushed away at the removal of each course, will swarm again 
in an instant, so thickly that scarce a hand’s space wili be left free from 
them. This plague of insects is, however, preferable to the mosquitoes, 
which disappear with the rains, but are especially obnoxious in the cool 
weather. With the help of mosquito-nets no one need fear them in 
bed ; unhappy, however, is the unfortunate tenant when he even lets 
2 single one within the little fortress of gauze ; but to read or write at 
daybreak, by lamplight, is veritable martyrdom ; every exposed part 
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of the body will be in a short space pitted as though with measle- 
spots. 

"ania the rains, however, some of the atmospheric effects are 
remarkably grand; especially about sunset, when the deluge usually 
has done its work for the day, and the air grows clear. At such times 
the cloud-scenery is unparalleled elsewhere. The sky in India seems 
of an altitude far surpassing that of Europe, so that on coming back 
the feeling is like that of entering a hovel after having been habitu- 
ated to the lofty ceilings of palatial altitudes ; the clouds, consequently, 
float at a much greater height than with us, and they assume the most 
varied forms. 

That such a climate is rife with death, and liver complaint, cho- 
lera, dysentery, fever, and a good many other maladies, is ouly too 
well known. It is said the undertaker takes the measure of every 
new-comer on his landing at Garden Reach, and that consequently 
a coffin is ready for you in an hour or two if you require one. The 
sight of mourning for relatives is only too common. In this climate 
it is found necessary to bury people in twenty-four hours after death ; 
the frequent mortality,and the rapidity with which friends and relatives 
are disposed of, result, all together, in rendering the loss of friends 
less felt by the survivors than it would be by the same people in 
Europe. A comrade of the mess-table or the bar is seized with fever 
or dysentery, is buried the day after his decease, and in a few days 
he is talked of as if years had passed away since his interment. The 
sic transit kind of reflection goes on at a very rapid pace in Indian 
life. 

As a rule Anglo-Indians are very early risers, and go to bed early. 
Morning tea is taken at six, breakfast at nine, tiffin at one, and 
dinner at seven or eight. It is a mercy that for the most part the 
British appetite is good in India—indeed, to be a weak performer at 
table is a sign of being out of health, for the consumption of vitality 
in the system is so great that more food is required than at home to 
replenish the exhausted energies. An Englishman in India is living 
under conditions to which his nature is not suited. Europeans can 
never become acclimatized there, and everybody must try and adapt 
himself to an unnatural form of existence as they best can. The same 
rule of life does not suit all constitutions ; some may be more, some less 
abstemious than others, but for the most part abstemiousness does not 
succeed. 

It is in India, indeed, that we may be called a nation of pale-faces. 
On the drive of Calcutta you may watch carriage after carriage and 
not see a sign of rose in a cheek—one universal pallor has whitened 
the faces of all ladies; sometimes in the cool season new arrivals will 
retain a fresh bloom for a short time, but the terrible glow of the 
furnace-like air soon withers the carnation. The rougher visages of 
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the men bear better the ill-effects of the sun; but such poor children 
as are kept in India have the most pitiable aspects; they become 
blanched with heat, and one has the more sorrow for them since they 
have no need to be there, except that their parents are naturally loth 
to part with them. The general absence of children has a saddening 
effect. In Government House, the residence of the viceroy, there is 
the same appearance of transitory habitation, and the only pictures in 
the drawing-room are portraits, one of the Queen, and two full-length 
portraits in oil of a I’rench nobleman and his wife, captured from a 
French man-of-war in the time of Dupleix—mere relics of the fugitive 
dominion of the French in India. 

Balls and dinners are almost the only amusements of Calcutta 
society; a stray singer, or ventriloquist, will occasionally venture out 
there, and amateur theatricals may be got up, but excepting these 
society is left to its own resources. Indeed, it is just as well, perhaps, 
that there are no more inducements to dissipation, for the great end 
of everybody there ought to be to do their business, get through their 
allotted period of service, and make their money and leave the country. 
Hardly a man, and certainly no woman, but is yearning eagerly for 
the time of departure. And unhappy, indeed, is the individual who 
is only just living there—who is not occupied in such a way as to leave 
him hope for retiring early in life with a competence. Barristers are the 
hardest-worked of the Anglo-Indians. The civil service take their 
work easily but steadily. Most business is done in India by: writing. 
Brown, of the Finance Department, writes Jones a letter, even 
though he is in the next room, and would never think of going to see 
him—indeed, there is hardly another way of spending the time in 
Calcutta than in work. You cannot loaf about in any sort of way. 
You are, for the most part, a prisoner to your house, your office, and 
your carriage ; walking and riding in the open air is only possible 
just before sunrise and after sunset ; and unless you are kept up by 
work, and can be made to feel the stimulative pressure of joint action, 
and a share of interest in active Anglo-Indian life, existence would be 
intolerable. 

The best active Anglo-Indian life is, of course, the government of 
the country ; all professions outside that stand in a secondary relation. 
The English have a great mission to perform in inoculating that 
stupendous country with civilization, and those who actively aid in 
that great work have naturally a feeling of dignity and a title to 
respect which cannot be reached by members of professions and trades, 
who merely aim 1 accumulating fortunes and leaving the country. 
Our Anglo-Indian civil and military services have produced men of the 
highest type, who liave treated their duties as a trust, and have evinced 
the most devoted ir terest in the welfare of the Indian races. It is a 
question, and one ot the gravest, how far these races are capable of being 
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trained to be fit themselves for participation in the higher functions of 
government. At present the experiments which have been made, and 
the airs assumed by young Bengal, have not been very favourable. 

A fusion, at present, between the Indian and Anglo-Indian seems to be 
an absolute impossibility. Any condescension, any privileges granted 
to Orientals generally by those who govern, are considered as acknow- 
ledgments of weakness. They respect the strong hand with some- 
thing akin to love so long as it is just, but the more aloof you remain 
from them the greater will be their respect. Among no people is it 
so true that familiarity breeds contempt. The writer cannot speak of 
the people up-country, who are composed of more manly races than 
the Bengalese, but something of the same character runs through all 
the races of India. The standard of European morals is perfectly in- 
comprehensible to them all. As for the Bengalee, lying is more 
natural to him than truth; it is impossible to get a true story from 
him, even when he desires to give you one; he is, moreover, deceitful, 
cowardly, and incapable of any enterprise. At Calcutta the Govern- 
ment were obliged to close a college established for the education of 
the natives in the arts of engineering, although a most lucrative 
eareer was thus laid open to the Bengal youth; a life necessitating a 
good deal of out-door exertion appeared repulsive to them in the last 
degree. Nevertheless the Bengalee is capable of great attachment: 
servants will become as devoted as dogs to their masters; but it is 
always a.question how far such affection can be relied on, and what 
sense of appreciation can be shown for it. A Bengalee servant served 
a family for many years most devotedly; he fell dangerously ill, and 
he was treated with extraordinary care and kindness: after his recovery 
he became so insolent and changed in demeanour that he was dis- 
missed. He imagined that he had become indispensable,—that kind- 
ness had been lavished upon him from interested motives: and he 
acquired such a sense of his value that he was morally ruined. The 
Bengalee is often astonishingly intelligent. The oakeels, or pleaders 
in the Sudder courts, are native barristers, and they will argue in 
English before the judges on points, not only of Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan law, but also on points of English law, with a subtlety and a 
fluency surprising even to the ablest English lawyers. But it is an 
intelligence incapable of invention, abiding by routine, and content 
with just sufficient cultivation to keep a definite end in view. The 
Bengalee is fond of money, and some are enormously rich; the most 
intelligent of them take to the study of law, which is precisely a science 
suited to their capacities, and is, moreover, highly lucrative. They 
devote themselves to the acquirement of its principles sufficient for all 
practical purposes, and there remain. The same, it is true, may be 
said of the mass of English lawyers; but there are countless exceptions, 
whereas among the Bengalese it would be impossible to find one. 
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But every allowance should be made for the wretched type of hu- 
manity presented by the Bengalese. The climate is one of the most 
deleterious in the whole world; and all physical energy must perish 
in any race doomed to remain settled there. It is a climate in which 
no living creature can flourish but tigers and jackals, and snakes and 
birds of prey. The very horses dwindle down in it to a miserable race 
as puny as donkeys, and are obliged to be replenished from abroad. 
The common Bengalee is so miserable a creature, physically, that a 
blow of the fist, or the throw of half a brickbat, is sufficient to ex- 
tinguish him; and one stout English soldier would be a match, 
physically and morally, for about twenty Bengalese. India is one of 
the most singular countries in the world for its hygrometrical and 
caloric conditions; its intense sun, acting upon its saturated soil, 
makes the whole continent one vast hotbed, where vegetation is forced 
into astonishing activity. Were it not for the enormous quantity of 
water which floods the whole country for six or seven months without 
ceasing, India would present, in most parts, deserts as fierce as the 
Sahara, and plains as desolate as those of Central Asia. But the 
atmosphere produced by this yearly forcing system of nature, however 
favourable for the growth of rice, opium, and indigo, is unfavourable 
to the growth of man. Imagine what an English child would become 
if reared in a Turkish bath. Certain portions of the earth’s surface 
can only be inhabited by a low order of humanity, and human nature 
must reconcile itself to the low physical and moral type of the Bengalee, 
as it does to that of the Esquimaux. 

It was not our lot to behold the glorious gates and minarets and 
domes of Delhi, nor the magnificent aspect of Lahore. Calcutta is a 
mere Anglo-Indian port, a sort of English antechamber to the great 
Indian cities. At present it remains the capital, though perhaps this 
will not long be the case; now the vast network of railways is nearly 
completed all over the country, the capital may perhaps be advan- 
tageously removed to some less deadly locality ; though Calcutta must 
always be a city of immense commercial importance, seated as it is 
near the mouth of the great artery of commerce of the stupendously 
fertile eastern provinces of Upper India—a fertility whose value will 
be enormously increased by the development of the system of railway- 
communication so rapidly advancing towards completion. 
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Che Sealousy of Lovers. 


—_—_ 


Tue splendid unreasonableness of love is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in the conception which each lover forms of what the other lover 
ought to be. The pathetic aspect of the case comes into view when 
the lover is fool enough to supplant his or her real companion with 
this creature of the imagination. For, of course, the revelation must 
come sooner or later that Harry, or Emily, is not this impossibly per- 
fect being whom the idealisation of love has produced. In ordinary 
cases, however, the lover is not so blind as to fail to see that his or 
her actual sweetheart is very different from this intellectual concep- 
tion of what he or she might be; and this constant contrast is the 
chief occasion of those divine torments which are known as lovers’ 
quarrels. 

. Take the case of a man who falls in love with a pretty pair of eyes, 
a good set of teeth, and a sweet smile. The young lady has a pleasant 
disposition, she moves in the same rank of society as himself, she has 
lived all her life with respectable and discreet parents; finally, she 
timidly confesses that she loves him—and what more can a man want 
ina wife? But the moment he comes into possession of her esteem 
and affection, he absurdly imagines that all her past history belongs 
to him. He convinces himself that she ought to have conducted her- 
self all along as if she knew she would at some future time be his 
chosen one, although, as a matter of fact, she did not make his ac- 
quaintance—had never seen him even—until a few months ago. He 
cannot, for the life of him, keep from picturing her to himself, not as 
what she reasonably must have been, but as what he unreasonably 
imagines her to have been and to be. And the very first attribute 
of the idealised girl is that she shall never have smiled upon any other 
man’s face than his. She must never have had secret preferences 
among the lads whom her brothers brought home from school with 
them. She must never have written letters to any man—not even to 
her handsome cousin, the sailor, when he was abroad. She must 
never have been kissed by any one outside her own sex—not even 
under the mistletoe. She must never have thought of marrying any 
one; she must never have allowed any one to think of marrying her. 
In short, previous to her knowing him, her heart must have been a 
blank sheet of paper, waiting for him to come and inscribe his initials 
upon it. 

Emily might well reply : 
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“Tf you wished that I should be so jealously guarded, why did not 
you come and guard me yourself? I could not fix my whole thought 
and attention upon you, for I did not know you ; and as for the mistle- 
toe, I only did as others did.” 

The man who vexes himself when he looks back and pictures his 
sweetheart being kissed by alien lips under the mistletoe may be con- 
sidered to be an ass; but there are an uncommon number of asses 
abroad ; and. at a certain period of his life, every man shows a more 
or less decided tendency towards long ears. 

The wonder is that the girl does not say: 

“Yes, I was kissed under the mistletoe, many atime. I have been 
very fond of my cousin Harry. I was very sad when poor Charlie 
Hunt went off to India; and—yes, I confess it—I cried a little when 
he left; and I did keep his letters; and I did cry very much when I 
heard he had married. Yes; I will confess, too, that I sent my portrait, 
coloured by myself, to Dick Curlingford. But were you never under 
the mistletoe, my dear?—and what did you say about your pretty 
cousin, Effie Langston ?—and didn’t you acknowledze that, when that 
Leicestershire girl wrote to you and gave you up, you went down to 
Waterloo Bridge, and wondered whether you nad the courage to throw 
yourself over? Aren't we two miserable sinners, Tom, who ought, 
both of us, to let bygones be bygones ?” 

But, in the first place, the meekness of women prevents their an- 
swering the complaints of jealousy in this commensense fashion ; and, 
in the second p!ace, Tom would not consider her reply a justification 
at all. For he, like all other men, will have a notion that, whatever 
their lives may have been, the lives of their sweethearts shall have been 
absolutely colourless all through. People don’t seem to see the atro- 
ciously bad logic of the position. Here are a certain number of men 
and a certain number of women composing a community. The men 
say, “ We men may flirt, and court, and enjoy ourselves with impunity ; 
but you, you women, shall not.” The question is, with whom do the 
men propose to carry on these fruitless little love-adventures, as a 
form of pleasant amusement? The relative number of men and women 
are practically equal as regards such a speculation ; and yet each man 
imagines that he may flirt with two or three women, and then marry 
a woman who has never carried on a flirtation at all. Does he imagine 
that there is only one woman who has never spoken in a low voice, or 
permitted occult hand-pressure, or returned a soft glance of the eyes, 
and that this woman is the woman whom he loves? If he does not 
imagine this impossibility, he imagines another impossibility equally 
idiotic—that the woman whom he loves ought to be such a woman as 
has just been described. 

The notion amounts to this: Tom is twenty-six years of age, has 
been in love a dozen times, and, in the beginning of January, 1867, 
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falls in love again, with Emily, who is nineteen years of age. They 
become confirmed lovers, and prepare to marry. Now, Tom’s idea is. 
that Emily shall have lived her nineteen years without having felt 
any heart-warmth for any man at any time; and that, just to suit 
him, she suddenly, in the beginning of January, 1867, allows her 
heart to burst into the full flower of love. A superior compliment— 
if it were practicable. 

The various moods and phases which will often fall over and colour 
a single afternoon’s conversation between two engaged lovers are very 
curious, and would offer material for considerable psychological study, 
could the conversation be accurately reported. But a Nemesis, en- 
dowed with the gift of shorthand, to dog the steps of happy lovers, 
were too cruel a punishment to attach to that brief period of human 
delight ; while the persons engaged in the quarrel are too much con- 
cerned with the results to observe critically the processes, and re- 
member them. However clear Emily’s account of her past history’ 
may have been (as it has been told to Tom, in bits, during many 
pleasant rambles), there still hangs around it a nebulous possibility of 
incidents which she has not recorded. It must be remembered, too, 
that the poor girl is but human, and therefore quite incapable of giving 
an exhaustive, accurate, and consistent story of her life during those 
incidental revelations. She must make occasional slips in her narra- 
tive. The harmless exaggeration in which all women indulge must 
occasionally produce contradictions—unimportant in themselves, but 
of terrible significance to a jealous lover. Suppose Emily has been in 
the habit of spending a portion of each season at Hastings. She 
describes her life there ; and the delicious little story, filled with quaint, 
small details about her daily life and occupations, is inexpressibly 
charming to her lover. In imagination he, too, is with her as she- 
describes herself walking out in the morning to see the yellow morn- 
ing mist lie over the great breadth of sea, and the red breaks in the- 
clouds faintly colour the tall height on which the castle stands. He 
hears the faint plash of the water on the beach, he breathes the keen. 
strong breezes, and smells the grateful odour of the sea-weed. It is a 
beautiful world—the world of recollections which she describes; and. 
he sees her walking in this paradise, in maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Why was he not there, to add the solace of his companionship to her 
rambles and her reveries ? 

Presently, however, Satan enters into this paradise. She has in- 
cidentally told her lover that her mamma invariably accompenied her 
when she went out for a walk. She has incidentally told him (with 
no set purpose whatever) that her cousin Harry had always been 
wanting to marry her; and that she had often been at a loss to know 
how to get rid of his importunate attentions, without being guilty 
of rudeness. And she has incidentally told him that Harry was always: 
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wanting her to go out walking with him, which she declined to do, 
fearing he might annoy her by preferring a hopeless suit. 

She and her delighted companion happen to be talking about long 
walks ; and so she says: 

“Do you know, Harry and I once walked all the way from Hastings 
‘to Pevensey? Mamma could not imagine where we had gone ; and, 
indeed, she was quite terrified when we got home.” 


Whereat Tom’s eyes grow wide, and a harsh thought rushes into 
his mind. 

“Oh! you were out alone with your cousin Harry ?” he asks. 

“Yes,” she answers, innocently. 

“JT thought,” he returns, with an angry sneer, “that your mamma 
always went out with you when you went for a walk ?” 

“So she did,” says Emily, with a little blush ; “ but—but I suppose 
she couldn’t go that day.” 

“And I thought you were very much afraid of going out with your 
cousin, as he was determined upon marrying you ?” he says again, with 
darkness gathering on his brow. 

“Why, how exact you are!” she answers, in an injured tone. “I 
could not always be rude to him.” 

“Qh! of course not—of course not! You thought there was no 
harm in being so kind to him as to make an exception in his favour, 
and so leading him to think that you were not quite so averse to his 
wish as he may have imagined ?” 

“ After all, he was my cousin,” she says, firmly. 

“Yes, certainly, he was your cousin,” he retorts, bitterly. 

Whereat dark suspicions begin to crowd upon him. Might not this 
cousin have had, for a supreme reason, the privilege of breaking that 
law of observance she and her mother had laid down? Was not this 
accidental confession of her having walked out once but the key to a 
whole system of concealment ? Perhaps he had been engaged to her, 
this persistent cousin ; perhaps her paradise by the seaside had not 
been without its appropriate Adam, as well as its serpent of suspicion ? 
For, after all, there was no reason why she should have so particu- 
larly dwelt on the unusual discretion of her daily conduct during this 
bygone period ; and was she not convicted of a most suggestive incon- 
sistency of statement out of her own mouth? 

She asks him the cause of his gloomy silence. He drops a hint or 
two. She becomes indignant; so does he. She declares he ought to 
be ashamed of himself, harbouring these tyrannical and unjust sus- 
picions ; he answers, that she should not give him occasion. Then 
follow a cold good-bye ; a long silence ; mutual misery. 

Tom goes up to pay a formal visit to the mamma. Instead of 
‘walking, as was his wont, into the well-known room in which Emily 
is accustomed to spend the working-hours of the day, he suffers him- 
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self to be ushered into the drawing-room, and the servant goes off to 
announce his arrival. Presently mamma enters, is a little surprised 
by the stately formality of his manner, but so far conforms to it, and 
chats about nothing coldly and gracefully. The daughter enters the 
room, and advances to him as if he were a distant acquaintance, shakes 
hands with him, and sits down, after having replied that she is quite 
well to his inquiry, “I hope you are very well, Miss Emily?” Pre- 
sently, however, mamma leaves the room. ‘There is a moment of dead 
silence. Emily looks at the carpet, is proud and silent, bites her lips 
with impatience. ‘Tom is anxious, a little remorse{ul, wishes she would 
speak, and then abruptly goes over and takes her hand, with an im- 
ploring, “Emily, won’t you say a word to me?” Whereupon she 
looks up, with a quick moisture in her soft blue eyes ; and then—and 
then, courteous reader, it is our business to cover our faces with our 
hands, and see no more. 

The cousin larry episode is over for the time. The keen pleasure 
of reconciliation swallows up all lesser matters, and in the full sunlight 
of reciprocal affection they do not care to disturb their happiness by 
dwelling upon trifles. Tom declares he can jorgive anything that 
Harry ever did to annoy her; for that Harry’s attentions were an 
annoyance he uever for a moment doubts. But, as they walk home 
from church on the following Sunday, he says to her, quite by acci- 
dent : 

“ You know, my darling, you ought to have told me.” 

“Told you what?’ 

“ Why, that Harry, your cousin, used to go about with you, when 
no one else might, at Hastings.” 

“T did not tell you, because it was of no mapetnnee. Must I tell 
you the names of all the gentlemen I have ever spoken to, and what 
they said? There was no more harm in poor Harry’s walking with 
me than there is in my walking with you now.” 

“Oh!” he says, with mock deference, carried away by a stupid fit of 
jealousy. “Aid so you are conscious that your walking with me is 
harmless, in order that you may say so to some fature person whom 
you may deem worthy of the honour. Then I shall be turned into 
the position of ‘ poor Harry ;’ and, perhaps, for all I know, of ‘ poor 
Harry’s’ predecessors 

Another quarrel—this time of prodigious Litterness, for he has 
gone near to insulting the poor girl; and she will not speak to him, 
nor write a letter to him, until he fully and humbly begs for forgive- 
ness, and promises solemnly never to behave so badly again. “But 
where the passion of jealousy exists, the material for it is never 

wanting. No woman can wholly lay bare her past life, for no woman's 
recollection is perfect; and there are always vagne possibilities about 
on which “ recollective jealousy,” as the authoress of “ Elle et Lui” 
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calls the passion, may bitterly seize. Tom never does dismiss that 
cousin from his mind. Whenever Emily's past rises before him, it is 
partially clouded by that handsome relative. Emily is a 
girl, a delightful companion, and as pretty as pretty can be. 
she not quite as charming, and delightful, and pretty in those old 
days when Tom knew her not—in the old days when her handsome 
cousin was near her, and mistletoe hung over their heads? Und so 
weiter—to the end of the chapter: or rather to the end of their 
courtship, when they comfortably marry, and Tom finds something 
more important to fix his mind upon than a shadowy cousin who may 
have been addicted to kissing pretty girls at Christmas time. 

Besides this absurd jealousy of possible bygones, there is the present 
jealousy against contemporary rivals. It is impossible for two people 
to love each other without occasionally feeling a pang of jealousy ; but 
the exaggerated apprehension of some lovers is a remarkable pheno- 
menon. It does not follow that this extreme and unreasonable jealousy 
is the result of an unworthy enspics ion. It may be merely the con- 
servative impatience with which a lover sees the least favours conferred 
by his mistress’ hand upon any one else. He need not suspect that 
she is deceiving him, or likely to deceive him ; he has only, to render 
him sufliciently miserable, to know that others than himself receive an 
occasional smile, or word, or waltz. 


charming 
But was 


Of course, some engaged young 
people bind themselves by a solemn compact not to waltz with any 
one else; bui where this protectiv system does not exist, one may 
constantly see the half-concealed agony with which an apparently 
listless and careless young man stands against the wall, and covertly 
watches his darling being whirled round the room in alien arms. If 
you do not know the Sogn oanaae .ces, you may fancy him as langnid 
and indifferent as any one else. He ‘Will smile at poor young Toffin’s 
jokes. He will dist tantly assent to some yeasnn remark about the 
music. He will conduct himself, in short, as if there were no dancing 
going on; and it is only by watching closely that you detect his eyes 
following a certain cou; le round that magic, but inartistic, circle which 
waltzers weave. The man who is dancing with the young lady i is a 
friend of his ; and yet at this moment he wishes he were being hurled 
as a projectile through the metallic vapour of the sun into the ‘glowing 
oven behind. 

When the dance is over, a certain coldness has grown up between 
Phyllis and Corydon. He does not quarrel with her for waltzing with 
his friend—how can he? She does not quarrel with him when he 
waltzes with Chloe, for example. But all the same, Corydon doesn't 
like it; and, as for Corydon’s friend, it would le imprudent of hin 
to ask Corydon, at that moment, to join in a bout of w: alk ing-stick, 

In most of the quarrels arising from unnecessiry jealousy, both 
parties may be logically in the right. The best instance of such a 
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quarrel—in which all the well-known arguments are ingeniously put 
and answered—is to be found in the “ Misanthrope.” The scene 
between Céliméne and her lover Alceste may be taken as the perennial 
type of unreasoning lovers’ quarrels. 

“You have too many lovers,” says Alceste. 

“Am I to be held responsible for those lovers? Can I prevent 
people from finding me lovable? Ought I to chase them out with a 
stick ?” answers Céliméne. 

“Tt is not a stick, madam, which is required to warn them off,” says 
Alceste, “ but a heart less facile and tender.” 

He complains that her reception retains those whom her eyes 
attract : 

“Et sa douceur offerte 4 qui vous rend les armes 
Achéve sur les cours l’ouvrage de vos charmes :” 


and then he is moved to be a little more frank, and accuses her of 
favouring a particular Clitandre. Here at last is the charge openly 
preferred. Whereupon Céliméne is astonished at the injustice of the 
accusation, and asks him if he is not aware that she is using the 
services of this friend in her “ procés,” he having promised to interest 
also all his friends on her behalf. 


* Perdez votre procts, madame, avec constance, 
Et ne ménagez point un rival qui m’offense,” 


says Alceste, overcome with spite and anger. 

“You become jealous of the whole universe,” says Céliméne. 

“Tt is because the whole universe is favourably received by you,” 
says Alceste. 

Céliméne points out that he ought to be glad of it; and that he 
might have more reason to be angry had she singled out some par- 
ticular one for her regards. He asks, then, what he has more than 
any one else? “The happiness to know that you are loved,” she 
says. “How am I to believe it?” he asks. “It is sufficient that I 
take the trouble to tell you,” she answers. “ Who will assure me,” 
retorts Alceste, “that you have not just said as much to the others ?” 

But here, it is quite obvious, Alceste is losing ground—unless, 
indeed, he is cunningly weakening his position on purpose, so as to 
bring about a reconciliation. Farther on—true to his character as 
the perpetual type of the jealous lover—he defies all the world to 
conceive how great his love for her is, and declares that no man has 
ever loved as he loves. And she, also in the character of the typical 
young woman, who is a little annoyed by these jealous fits, and 
determined to let him understand that she has some pride and self- 
respect : 

“En effet, la méthode en est toute nouvelle, 
Car vous aimez les gens pour leur faire querelle.” 
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In these words she anticipates a speech which almost every girl who 
has had a lover has said to that lover, “ Yes, you say you love me; 
but you have a strange way of showing it. If you love me, why do 
you constantly quarrel with me ?” 

The phrase “a jealous woman” is much more frequently used than 
“a jealous man ;” and yet one more often meets with a jealous man 
than with a jealous woman. Perhaps women have a greater faculty 
for the concealment of their torture; but, at all events, where two 
lovers are concerned, it is the man who is almost certain to be the 
more jealous of the two. This proneness to jealousy on the part of 
the male sex is the bit which the coquette places in the mouth of her 
victim for the time being. ‘The girls who regard flirtation as the 
principal aim of their stupid little lives—the vampires of sweet 
eighteen who prey upon the souls and bodies of men—are delighted 
when they fall upon a subject who is likely to be frantically jealous. 
They regard him as a professional Mesmerist regards a youth of nerve- 
Jess intellect and flabby sensitiveness. If the young woman be a 
nistress in her art—and the time spent in acquiring proficiency in the 
business ought to produce a good many experts—she will have her 
victim secured in an unconscionably short period; for, even as love 
ordinarily begets jealousy, a tendency towards jealousy is a wonderful 
incentive towards love. Lady-professors know that nothing is s0 
successful in provoking a proposal as the adoption of a rival. When 
Edward is dilatory, Frank gets some special sign of favour shown 
him; and lo! Edward, suddenly awakened to a sense of his danger, 
rushes in with an eager preference of his suit. And once the victim 
is secured, how beautiful is the play which the charming angler allows 
him—now letting him have a little run up against the stream, again 
turning his head delicately to her, then indulging him in another 
playful little excursion, but taking’care never to slacken the line! 
‘he tragic element in the case occurs when the victim comes near 
enough to see that the creature at the other end of the line is only 
playing with him. Then he goes off with prodigious bluster, making 
straight for the haunts of his old companions. But not the less does 
the influence of that tightly-drawn cord reach him there, gently com- 
pelling him from his sulky refuge, tenderly guiding him once more 
across the stream and_ into the bank, until he is finally deposited at the 
angler’s feet. 

What does she do with him then? Why, she pays no heed to him 
whatever. Perhaps she takes him up and flings him into the river, 
bidding him go seek his old associates, while she floats her luring fly 
along the rippling surface in search of other fish. And sometimes the 
old fascination is so strong upon him that he will again swallow the 
hook, and be content to be tortured as before. 

The wording of the French proverb—that in every pair of lovers 
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there is “l'un qui aime, et lautre qui se laisse aimer”—is significant. 
“T/un qui aime” is never printed “l'une qui aime.” It is taken for 
granted that it is the man who loves, and the woman who allows 
herself to be loved. And when this conjunction occurs, the women 
has a tremendous advantage on her side. What the advantage some- 
times is may be gathered from such a case as that which we have 
partly described. What does Lucasta care if Edwin tears his hair, 
and weeps, and storms? ‘That, to her, is part of the play. Or 
Edwin sulks; but what effect has his sulks upon her? She can 
amuse herseif with fresh companions until he has grown complaisant 
again. If he accuses her of inconstancy, she bids him go and find a 
sweetheart more to his mind; if he grows proud, and will not speak, 
she laughs with some one else ; if he becomes tender and implores her 
to be merciful to him, she tells him not to make a fool of himself. She 
knows he will continue to be her slave, whatever she does; and as a 
slight show of preference for any one else provokes in him transports 
of jealousy, which are quite an amusement to her, she sees no reason 
why she should not so enjoy herself. He calls her heartless; she 
replies that l:e need not expose himself to her heartlessness unless 
he chooses. Perhaps her friends remonstrate with her; she answers 
that no woman could bear his absurd jealousy—out of which 
hapless imbrog'io there are two outlets. Edwin either shoots him- 
self, or goes off to India; or else Lucasta ends the comedy by 
marrying the wealthiest of the men whom she has had hovering 
around her. 

What is the cure for jealousy? Indifference. That is the only 
possible remedy; and there are some who would consider the remedy 
worse than the evil. As a general rule, too, indifference cannot be 
induced to step in at the proper moment and cure the ills arising from 
the indiscreet conduct of one or other of the lovers. Love and jealousy 
will always go hand-in-hand; and when you try to kill one you are 
apt to kill the other. Of course, if a woman persists in giving a man 
cause for jealousy, it is better that both his love and jealousy should 
die together; and it not unfrequently happens that a man is goaded 
into indifference. 

“You are no longer in Miss Berkeley’s list of suitors,” you say to 
some friend, who was at one time engaged to be married to that rather 
unstable young person. 

“No,” he replies, with a yawn, as he sits smoking in the billiard- 
room of his club. “'The list was too long; and I did not care about 
constantly torturing myself over her general amiability to every man 
about her. <A very good sort of girl, you know; but a little too fond 
of promiscuous flirtation, and that’s very awkward in the woman you 
expect to marry. I expostulated; she laughed. I threatened; she 
defied me. I told her if she was not a little less imperious towards 
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me, and a little less gracious towards everybody else, I should go. 
She told me to go; and I went.” 

“You have not committed suicide ?” 

“My dear fellow, I never was better in my life. Wish I had 
secured my freedom two years before. I never was able for anything 
—couldn’t go to a play if she wasn’t there; tried to leave off smoking 
to please her; scarcely ever had a quiet evening here; and was so 
worried I could no more play billiards than I could make the moon 
into mince-pies. Now—ah! I won eighteen shillings at pool last 
night.” 

With this warning to all young persons of inconstant mind and pretty 
face, who have too great a belief in the magnetic power of their per- 
sonal attractions, we close. Edwin may be very jealous for a time; and 
very pretty it is for a young thing of seventeen to feel that a mere 
touch of her hand or a look from her eyes can drive a big strong man 
distracted. Very pleasant is it for her to watch her power over him ; 
and mark his pitiful supplications for mercy, when she cruelly smiles 
upon any one else. But there are limits. Clubs are wonderfully 
seductive now-a-days—the reading-room is so quiet and comfortable, 
the billiard-room so bright and cheerful, the smoking-room so animated 
and cosy when a small party sits up late into the night, discussing 
politics, the theatres, the latest balls, the new dresses, the most recent 
traveller, the newest turf scandal, with a running accompaniment of 
brandy, seltzer-water, and old and dry Cubas. The jealousy of her 
lover is an instrument which an accomplished flirt may use in modera- 
tion: out of moderation she is likely to produce a catastrophe lucky 
for him and humiliating to her. 
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Paris Gossip. 





Tue excitement in the political world has a little abated since it was 
positively known that a ministry had been formed at Athens, and that 
its programme was the acceptance of the Declaration of the Conference. 

This answer, which young Count Walewski has just brought home, 
is rather ably got up, and savours of a favour exacted from people who 
well knew that there was no hope except in the doing that which they 
were bid, and expresses at the same time the real feeling of the nation, 
angry and mortified at having to adhere to a declaration which they 
by no means approve in reality. 

Still the thing is done. The Declaration has been accepted, and 
the result proves that the Conference was of some avail, since it pre- 
vented a collision between two Powers of unequal strength; put a 
momentary end to the ambitious aspirations of a reckless and foolish 
little kingdom ; checked the designs of a mightier Power, and restored 
for a time tranquillity in the East. While, however, a Te Dewi is 
to be sung for the happy ending of this once imminent conflict, appre- 
hensions of a very serious character are arising as to the probability of 
a war between France and Prussia. 

We wish that we could predicate a similarly satisfactory result of 
the present conflict of feeling between France and Prussia. But the 
cease is different; and when two mighty nations begin to hate one 
another, and find that what each does is intended to slight the other, 
there is no knowing how far matters may go, and where they may 
end. 

The French press teem at present with invectives against the Bel- 
gian Government for boldly resolving in the Chambers, to consider as 
null and void any railway concession which has not previously ob- 
tained its sanction, and thus preventing the whole or most of the busi- 
ness done by their lines, and worked by their countrymen, passing into 
foreign direction to be worked by foreign hands. 

It is not impossible that another “ Waterloo” lurks in the distance, 
and that its result may prove a terrible lesson to either one or the 
other of the two Powers. The field of Waterloo is too well adapted 
for a pitch battle not to appear again in history in its first character, 
and things are so transformed now that it would not appear extraordi- 
nary were the third Napoleon to prove a Bliicher and Bismarck’s re- 
presentative a Napoleon. Whois to be the Wellington ? 

But from these lugubrious considerations, which however occupy 
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the public mind in Paris, and on that score are jotted down here, let 
us pass to other thoughts, which, though less worthy of attention, have 
occupied a still greater place in the social mind during the past 
month. 

First came an elopement, not a romantic one, nor even a bold one; 
but the young lady was pretty and the man was the son of a duke. 
These were sufficient reasons to make all Paris talk, and we question 
whether in London a similar issue might not be expected. Made- 
moiselle H—— is a very pretty little Havanese girl, whose father is. 
said to have as small a tobacco business in Havana as her mother 
entertains ambitious views for her daughter’s future “ce qui n’est pas. 
peu dire.” The Count d’A , son of a royal duke, appears to have 
been singled out by Madame H—— as the man likely to make her 
daughter happy, and he so thoroughly believed what he was intended 
to believe, that he ran away from his home in company with his affi- 
anced bride and (!) her mother. 

Now, it must be allowed that he was in a way excusable for running 
away from an enraged father. in search of bliss with a young and 
lovely bride; but to take his mother-in-law with him by way of coun- 
tenancing his elopement, was not a fault to be forgiven by Parisians, 
nor indeed by any civilized people. 

The story of the bonbons has been hushed up by the family of the 
Duc Roger de Bauffremont, who was on the verge of becoming the 
victim of a plot against his life. 

It would be too long to give the particulars of this very stirring 

event, and we feel wholly unable to render full justice to its horrifying 
details by anything approaching a graphic description ; so we must be 
excused for merely saying that we cannot believe in a plot wherein the 
two principal actors are, or can be, so idiotic in the year 1869, as to 
choose a well-known “dame a bonne fortune,” and to offer her twenty 
thousand francs merely for presenting a box of sugar-plums to a man 
who is to be pointed out to her at the Bal de l’Opera, and not to awake 
her suspicions. 
We hear of men, such as the Duc de C—— ruining himself for 
a P , but we question whether even a C—— P——, known as she 
is to have an elastic conscience and to be fond of money, would have 
accepted eight hundred pounds merely to offer a few sweetmeats to an 
individual without “ smelling a rat.” It is, however, a sign of the day 
that these little trifles and stupidities take up such a place in the atten- 
tion of the public. 

The Star-Saurin business in England claims a good deal of atten- 
tion here, and a much more liberal view of it is taken by all parties 
than might have been expected. It is evident that petticoat govern- 
ment must be vexatious, and it is not to be wondered at if Mrs. Star, 
being of this earth, earthy, although desirous of doing her best for the 
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sake of religion, has failed to govern her community as well as she 
herself no doubt wished to do; but it is equally clear that Miss Saurin 
was a rough customer, and a nun not all disposed to bear with the 
various penances imposed upon her, to which, by the bye, she in enter- 
ing the convent well knew she would be subjected. 

The Carnival was not very gay, and no balls claiming any particular 
notice took place to be recorded. Young ladies appear to have had the 
best: time of it, and young women to have envied them. The reason 
of this rather anti-English notion of a ball is, that there are two kinds 
of balls in Paris—one where married women can dance, and others for 
unmarried people at which no fun is supposed to be possible. 

The ministerial routs have not been numerous; and with the ex- 
ception of a concert at Harriet Brown, the artiste, now Madame de 
Sceaux, at which every one was obliged to go dressed up in the cos- 
tumes of the Empire, not one single private bal costumé took place ; 
the powdered crowd at the Ministry of the Interior being scarcely 
deserving of the appellation of “bal paré et travesti.” 

The numerous deaths which occurred may have partially caused 
this very striking dulness at a season supposed to be the gayest in the 
year, and the early beginning of Lent may have somewhat added to 
that unusual quietness; but it strikes us that people are fast coming 
to our English ways, and that the Paris season will shortly correspond 
to that in England—that is, to the merry Easter time. 

Nothing new in the theatre line. “Les faux Ménages,” at the 
Francais, and ‘‘Scraphine,” at the Gymnase, still occupy public 
attention, and inculcate false principles of morality. 

In the way of books, a very interesting volume of Taxile Delord, 
entitled “Histoire du Second Empire,” deserves a mention, and 
another, called “Italie et Renaissance,” by J. Zeller, merits a record 
in these pages; but “Un naufrage Parisien,” by Claude Vignon, is 
not worth the pompous preface with which it is adorned. 

A sigh for the loss of the Due Tascher de la Pagerie, another for 
the Marquis de Moustier, late minister for foreign ailairs, must end 
this record of Paris doings and sayings during the past month. 


Atom. 
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Six Years in the Prisons of England. 
By A MERCHANT, 


Cuapter XVI. 


I nave already said in a previous chapter that our prison authorities 
regard the convicts as mere human machines, all made after the same 
model, and that the machinery, by some abnormal defect in its original 
construction, constantly impels them in the wrong direction. In official 
eyes they do not appear to be men having peculiarities of physical 
construction and constitution, individuality of character, or to have 
been so designed as to be like other men, moulded by circumstances, 
or amenable to the influence of education or social position. They 
look at him through the official spectacles, the lenses of which are 
carefully adjusted so that the object shall present not only a perfectly 
uniform appearance, but also appear uniformly bad. If the convict is 
in good health, the machinery working smoothly—but still, by the 
defect in its construction, always in the wrong direction—there are the 
regulation appliances, not for remedying the original defect in the 
machinery, it must be remembered, and if possible getting it to work 
in the right direction, but appliances to check, thwart, and by force 
drive it backward, which in most cases it cannot and will not do, and 
breakages, ruin of machinery, and other appliances also, are the only 
result. They number and ticket the convict according to his sentence, 
range them all up, count them eleven times a day, and say to them, 
“Convicts, now here you are, all ticketed and counted ; all of you are 
afflicted with some moral disease ; we are here to cure you, and we have 
one pill which will do it, and you must swallow it.” 

This is the perfection of penal legislation at which, after many royal 
commissions, and much parliamentary eloquence, we have arrived! 
One would have imagined that a gigantic quackery and multitudes of 
quack doctors could have been procured and set in motion with less 
trouble and at less expense! Only on one point there is universal 
agreement: let the machine be working either in the right direction 
or the wrong—so long as it is working it must be oiled, that isa 
necessity of machine-life, so to speak—the man or convict must be fed. 
But how feed him? ‘To you, my reader, and I, the natural answer 
would be that the machine must be oiled, or the man fed, in greater 
or less proportion to the power and capacity of the machine or man, 
and to the amount of work we require from it or him. But we are 
both wrong. Our prison authorities say, “ Machine, big or little, you 
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shall all have exactly the same quantity of oil, neither more nor less. 
You little machines there, with oil running all over you, how smoothly 
and uncomplainingly you work! You big machines, you may creak 
as you please; your journals may get hot, blaze up, and produce uni- 
versal smash; but you can’t get any more oil; we can’t allow you to 
lick up any of that which is running over your little neighbour there 
—that is for the pigs, and for ws.” Is not this amazing folly? Or, 
again, suppose we were to take a race-horse, a dray-horse, a farmer's 
horse, a broken-down hack, and a Shetland horse—for these more 
nearly resemble the various classes of convicts—and say to them, 
“Horses, you have all offended the laws of horsedom, and stand fully 
convicted of clover stealing. For this most heinous crime you are each 
condemned to draw a load, one ton weight, fifteen miles every day— 
Sundays excepted—for five years, and your allowance of food will be 
two feeds of oats, and one allowance of hay per diem;” and what 
would be the result, supposing that the allowance of hay and oats was 
just barely sufficient for the average—say the farmer’s horse? 

First of all, the race-horse, able to eat his oats and a portion of the 
hay, could do with some additional dainty bits, perhaps, but on the 
whole he has his stomach filled and can live. He is yoked to his load, 
and, being a spirited animal, he goes at it very hard, and succeeds for a 
time; at last he sticks in a rut, puts on a “spurt,” and breaks down. 
He can’t do the work. He is put down at six marks a day, or no 
remission. He is spoiled for ever, and as a racer his days are ended. 

The dray-horse comes next: the load is a mere toy to him; he gets 
his eight marks a day; but by-and-by he begins to feel the effects of 
an empty stomach, to fill which he would require double the allowance 
of food he receives; and in the long run he too breaks down and is 
passed into the hands of the veterinary surgeon, and is ruined as 2 
useful animal. 

Next comes the farmer’s horse, and the load and diet being suitable 
to him, he can do the punishment and easily satisfy the law. 

The broken-down hack is never yoked at all; he passes into the 
hands of the surgeon, and there remains. While the little Shetlander 
is in clover; he never had so many oats before—has actually as much 
again as he can consume—and the cart and harness being too large, 
and the load altogether ridiculous for his strength, he is never put to 
it, and so escapes the legal punishment. And so it is that one portion 
of the inhabitants of horsedom, pointing to the Shetlander, cry out 
that “the convicts have too much food; they are up to the eyes in 
luxuries ;” another portion, pointing to the dray-horse, say “the con- 
victs are starved, and are dying of hunger ;” whilst a third answers 
both by pointing to the farm horse and saying that “he can do the 
work and satisfy the law. Why should they not all be treated alike ? 
a horse is a horse all the world over.” 
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Our system of dieting and working convicts is exactly similar to the 
above; only at the invalid prison where I was confined the law was 
not adhered to. I knew prisoners who ate double the quantity of 
food allowed them, and I knew others who did not eat above half. 
Sometimes it happened that a voracious prisoner could not get his 
food exchanged so as to increase its bulk, and in that case he would 
be compelled to seek refuge in hospital. If the diet there was not 
sufficient, God help him, for from man no further aid was to be expected. 

I recollect having a conversation with a prisoner who had just 
arrived with eighteen others from the prison at Chatham. He had 
got his leg broken accidentally while at work there, and the medical 
men had not made a very good job of putting the bones together, so 
that he did not expect ever to be able to use it. I asked him what 
sort of a place Chatham was under the new system. 

“Oh! it’s the worst station out,” he replied, “they are starved and 
worked to death. ‘They are even eating the candles, and one man 
died lately who had twenty or thirty wicks in his stomach when the 
post mortem took place. In the docks I have seen fellows pick up 
the dirtiest muck you ever saw, and swallow it! There are lots of 
fellows there who eat all the snails and frogs they can get hold of. I 
have seen one man several times swallow a live frog as easily as you 
could bolt an oyster. Frogs and snails are considered delicacies at 
Chatham.” 

“ How did you get on with the food yourself?” 

“Well, I was never much of an eater, and I could get on middling 
well with it; but then the food was better there than it is here. 
This is the worst station out for ‘grub.’ The cook and steward must 
be d villains to rob a lot of prisoners of their food.” 

“Do they all get eight marks a day at Chatham ?” 

“No, not nearly all; many only get seven, and some not more than 
six. The ‘screws’ there are tyrants, and if they don’t mind 
what they are about some of them will get murdered. There are a 
few fellows there would rather be ‘ topt’ than be messed about in such 
a way, and have to die in prison at last. What sort of ‘screws’ have 
you here ?” 

“Well, the majority of them are very civil fellows; there are a few, 
perhaps, inclined to. exceed their duty, but on the whole they are not 
bad, and you will have yourself to blame if you get into trouble. Bad 
masters make bad servants, and I have no doubt the Chatham officers 


are merely carrying out the directors’ orders when they tyrannise over 
the men.” 








“What sort of a doctor is this you have got here? he gets a very 
bad name.” 


“Well, he is blamed for not giving prisoners treatment until they 


are just dying, but I do not pretend to be a judge of such matters 
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myself, My advice to you is to be civil and grateful, and do not 
bother him about food. Do not ask him for anything; just tell him 
exactly how you feel, and you may do very well here.” 

The prediction as to the murdering of some of the officers made 
above by the prisoner was shortly after verified, and the culprit was 
hanged at Maidstone quite recently. At the Yorkshire prison they 
had what appeared to me a more sensible method of apportioning the 
diet. The prisoners were weighed once a month, and if any of them 
lost weight they were allowed an additional quantity of dry bread to 
make it up. In the Surrey prison the practice of exchanging and 
trafficking in food amongst the prisoners counteracted the evils that 
would otherwise have resulted from the regulations being strictly 
adhered to; and in the Scottish prisons the use of tobacco appeared to 
have the same effect. While on the subject of diet, I may allude to a 
rule which had a very bad effect on the minds of the prisoners who 
expected justice at the hands of the officials. In the dietary scale 
brought out in 1864, it was specified that when a prisoner had been 
two years in prison, he would be permitted to have the option of tea 
and two ounces of bread in lieu of the oatmeal gruel for supper, and 
when he had been three years in prison he might have roasted or 
baked meat in lieu of boiled. The convicts sentenced under the old 
Act were placed in the first or lowest grade in the scale of the Act of 
1864, but were denied the option of those changes of diet which were 
permitted under it, and which were considered necessary for the pre- 
servation of their health by the medical authorities. The consequence 
was, and is, that there were prisoners with life sentences who had been 
ten, twelve, and sixteen years in prison on a diet inferior to those who 
had only been in prison two years. No tea and bread at night for 
them, and no roasted meat. This regulation was considered unjust 
by the prisoners, who said, very naturally, “They took us off the good 
diet allowed by the old Act under which we were sentenced, and 
placed us on the lowest scale of the new dietary, and now, after being 
two years on the diet we ought not to have been put on at all, we are 
not even allowed the changes open to other prisoners. It is scandal- 
ous, after being ten or twelve years in prison, to see other prisoners who 
have only just commenced their time much better off than we are,” &c. 

Another grievance the prisoners had, of which they loudly com- 
plained. It was the custom at the Home Office to forward the pri- 
soners’ licenses to the prison once a month, but as a rule these docu- 
ments were ten days—sometimes three weeks—later than they ought 
to have been. Ifa prisoner had earned his marks, and was due for his 
license, say on the lst of March, he expected the authorities would 
keep faith with him, and that his license would arrive on the day it 
was due. Whatever the convict may be himself, he expects a good 
example and honourable fulfilment of the engagements on the part of 
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the authorities. In this, however, he was often disappointed, and 
many a million curses were heaped upon them in consequence. And 
after all can we wonder at a convict being exasperated if, as it often 
happened, he had written to a wife, or a father, or brother or sister to 
meet him on a certain day at the railway station, when he was due 
for his liberty, and then was disappointed, and had to wait a fortnight 
or three weeks before he could see his friends? This neglect on the 
part of the authorities at the Home Office had the’ effect of making all 
those who were due for liberation early in the month quite regardless 
of the prison regulations, as one short sentence would not have made 
any difference to them under the circumstances. 

In Sir Joshua Jebb’s day anything of this kind seldom happened. 
The prisoner’s chief grievance then was the robbery of his food by the 
officers, and as the discipline was lax a mutiny would be the result. 
This had a good effect for a short time, and as long as the attention 
of the press was directed to the question, but matters soon became as 
bad as ever, and it was not umil the subject came before the criminal 
courts that there was any improvement. The name of Sir Joshua 
Jebb is still held in great veneration by the convict, but as the duty 
of carrying out his system was entrusted to men of a totally opposite 
character, it was impossible for it to succeed. Independent, however, 
of its moral adiministration, it had defects inherent in itself. No penal 
bill will suit all moral complaints, and the sooner we depart from 
quackery the better it will be for the prisoner and the nation as well. 
Sir Joshua Jebb’s system entered too largely into competition with our 
workhouses and county jails. The prisoners were never taught suit- 
able trades ; they were no doubt supplied with food in abundance, and 
with some opportunities of learning to be industrious and for im- 
proving their minds, but they were completely surrounded by far more 
powerful counter-influences. Even the higher officials carried on a 
system of wholesale robbery, and winked at the very large retail 
business done in the same line by the prisoners and under officials, 
At Bermuda and Dartmoor convict establishments I believe there were 
more crimes committed by officers and prisoners together than the 
prisoners could or would have committed if they had been at liberty. 
Prisoners could do very much as they liked in those days, and the 
consequence was that the “roughs,” or the worst characters, gave the 
“ton” to the whole prison. A country bumpkin who had stolen a 
bag of potatoes, perhaps, soon learned the theory of picking pockets 
and the art of garotting in these places, and bemg unequal to the 
former he would adopt the latter as a means of earning a livelihood. 
Another cause of the increase in the number of garotting cases, was 
the conduct of the directors, who visited the prisons and punished 
the prisoners. Their injustice and incivility to prisoners bore a strik- 
ing contrast to the mild and dignified civility of Sir Joshua their chief. 
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I have known prisoners return from the presence of a director, foaming 
with inward rage at being bullied out of the room and punished, 
without being permitted to utter a word in their own defence. In 
many of these cases I have known the prisoners to be innocent. Such 
men would go out of prison vowing vengeance on some one, and ready 
for any deed of darkness that might tempt them. I do not wonder 
that they took to garotting when I reflect upon their character and 
the treatment they received in prison. Prisoners seldom, if ever, vow 
vengeance against a judge or a magistrate; the objects of their wrath 
are some policeman who has sworn falsely, or some other witness who 
has committed perjury or betrayed them; and we may naturally seek 
to inquire why the prison judge is not as favourably regarded as his 
learned brother who holds open court? I believe the reason is this, 
that a prison director can starve and flog and retain’ prisoners in con- 
finement for years, according to the length of their respective remis- 
sions, and none but those directly interested in full and quiet prisons 
know anything about it. Ifthe governor and directors of prisons had 
to dispense justice in presence of a reporter for the press, how great 
would be the reformation immediately effected! ‘l'o the prisoner it 
would also be welcome, for if it ensured him of nothing else but 
civility it would be a boon. A civil word goes a long way with a 
convict, and it is so seldom he gets one from the chiefs of prisons that 
he is apt to place a value upon it beyond its real worth. 


Cuarter XVII. 


Durine my second stay in hospital the governor from another prison 
came to rule over our establishment. He was known to most of the 
prisoners as “ Bread and Water Jack;” some called him “Captain 
Spooney,” some “The Lurcher,” and others “ Mr. Martinet.” The 
patients had just completed their out-of-door exercise, and were stand- 
ing in file two deep when he first made his appearance. Some of the 
prisoners whispered, “That's the new governor,” and the sound 
having reached his official ear, the order was issued, “ Now, you men, 
you must understand there is to be no talking in the ranks when I 
pass you.” Almost every week some fresh order issued from the new 
governor, and the following may be taken as a fair example of the 
weighty matters which troubled the official head, and afford a very 
good idea of its qualifications for disposing of them :— 

“ Prisoners must roll their neckerchiefs twice round their necks and 
tie them in a particular way,” and the way is then described. 

“Prisoners must walk three abreast round the parade, and not pass 
each other in walking.” 

“Prisoners must be sure to keep their hands out of their pockets in 
the coldest days.” 
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“Prisoners must not neglect to salute the governor when he passes 
them.” 

“Prisoners must walk only two abreast instead of three abreast, as 
formerly ordered.” 

“The spoons and platters must be placed in this particular way.” 
And next week the order came to have the spoons and platters placed 
in exactly the opposite way ! 

“ Prisoners’ hair must be cropped shorter ; they must not go to bed 
so soon as they have done; they must cease talking at work,” and 
go on. 

These were the principal orders issued, and attempted to be carried 
out. I say attempted, for some of them were regularly evaded or 
broken by the prisoners, and winked at by the officers. These were 
the orders that were expected to be instrumental in converting thieves 
into honest men! Whatever opinion might be formed of their pro- 
bable efficacy out of doors, or of the sanity of the man who sat in his 
office and scrawled them out, the thieves themselves mocked and 
ridiculed them, and called the small-minded military man set over 
them a “Barmey”* humbug. “What does it matter,” they would 
say to each other, “how we walk? What does it matter whether our 
neck-ties be once or twice round? Why don’t they teach us to get an 
honest living and show us a good example? What good will all this 
humbugging do us? We don’t want to come into such places if they 
will only let us live when we are out. Why don’t they find us work 
and try to keep us out of prison?” “Ah! that would spoil their own 
trade,” some-one would reply. Such criticisms passed between the 
prisoners on these new orders, with an accompaniment of oaths which 
I cannot repeat. 

The punishment for prison offences now became more severe under 
the new governor, and the following may be taken as fair examples of 
the manner in which this class of offenders were dealt with :—A convict 
just about due for his liberation had half-an-inch of tobacco given him 
by another prisoner. The officer happened to notice the gift, went to 
the prisoner, found the contraband article upon him, and took him 
before the governor. That gentleman sentenced him to ten days in 
the refractory cells, and recommended him to the prison director for 
the loss of his gratuity and three months’ remission. The unfortunate 
prisoner was by-and-bye called up and informed that, in addition to 
the governor’s sentence, he was condemned to lose all his gratuity 
money, which amounted to about three pounds, and three months of 
his remission. Two sentences for one offence were getting very 
common, but this prisoner happened to be one of those who cared 
very little about liberty, and received the information very coolly. As 
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soon as he was out of the cells he had his “snout” again as usual, but 
he was “chaffed” a good deal by his “ pals” for neglecting to swallow 
the quid when he saw the officer coming to him. One of the hospital 
nurses (a convict) got punished, though not quite so severely, for 
appropriating to his own use a mutton chop that he was ordered to 
carry to the pigs. At that time the authorities kept swine, who got 
all the food the patients could not eat, but now it is sold. The pri- 
soner thought, I presume, that the chop would do a hungry man more 
good than it would an over-fed pig. Another prisoner was sentenced 
twice for having an onion on his person. One of his fellow-prisoners 
who was working among these luxuries gave him one, and as the 
officer in charge had a grudge against him, he was taken before the 
governor, who gave him ten days’ punishment, to which the director 
afterwards considerately added three months! Such offences as these 
were of daily occurrence, but the punishments for them when detected 
were very unequal. 

It is not often a convict is flogged, but it does happen occasionally. 
I remember a young rollicking Irishman being flogged for attempting 
to strike an officer, who, as often happens, was far more to blame than 
the prisoner, who in this case was goaded and tempted to strike. The 
majority of the officers—who are civil and sensible men, considering 
their position in society—would have acted very differently. 

Another case, where the prisoner not only attempted but did actually 
strike his warder rather severely, met with a more lenient punishment. 
In this case the prisoner was decidedly to blame, and his punishment, 
in technical language, was “six months in chokey with the black dress 
and slangs.” 

These cases were usually disposed of by the director at his monthly 
sitting. That gentleman—who was fond of having nothing to do— 
generally spent about twenty-four hours in prison per annum, spread 
over eleven visits of an average duration of two hours each. Latterly 
it was rather difficult for a prisoner to get -to see him, and quite 
impossible if he had a complaint to make against any of the officials, 
which they thought he could establish. I have often thought that 
this gentleman’s duties could be performed more satisfactorily for a less 
salary than one thousand pounds per annum! 

Before leaving the hospital, I will now relate a few of the conversa- 
tions I had with some of the patients :— 

“How long have you been unwell ?” 

“ About fifteen months,” 

“ What is the matter with you ?” 

“Oh! my health has “tay ruined by the treatment I received i in 
the Scotch prison before trial.” 


“How long were you detained waiting trial 2” 
“Six months.” 
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“Haye you been to the public works ?” 

“Yes, I was at Chatham; but my strength and constitution gave 
way, and for a working man I am now ruined for life.” 

“Did you enjoy your health before you got into prison ?” 

“T was never a day unwell, and was as stout and as fit for work as 
any man in the country.” 

“What will you do when you get out of prison ?” 

“God knows! I suppose I shall have to go to the workhouse. I 
am very willing to work, but if I don’t mend I shall never be able to 
handle a tool again.” 

Another case : 

“ How long have you been ailing ?” ~ 

“Ten months.” 
~ “What is the matter with you ?” 

“Oh! I am dying fast. I was seven months in a Scotch jail before 
trial, and that is what is killing me.” 

This prisoner died a few days after he uttered these words. His 
last hours were spent in humming over a Scotch ballad he had learnt 
when a child. 

Another case : 

“Well, what’s your sentence ?” 

“Five years.” 

“ How old are you . 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“What did you do outside ?” 

“T was hea: 3 in a workhouse, and lived in it for thirteen years, and 
I have now been nine years in prison; so that I have not had much 
liberty to do anything at all.” 

“ What do you intend doing when you get out this time ?” 

“T think I shall go hawking bits of things through the country.” 

“T am afraid you will find it difficult to make a living at 
hawking.” 

. Well, T have the prison to come to, where I'll always get my grub.’ 

This prisoner had a delicate constitution, and in his case “hard 
labour” was a meaningless sentence, and imprisonment was no pun- 
ishment to him whatever. To have made it more severe would have 
been all the same to him, as the hospital would then have been his 
perpetual abode. Some prisoners were in hospital nearly the whole of 
their sentence. One prisoner lay in bed with paralysis upwards of four 
years, and had to be lifted out to have his bed arranged several times a 
day: if he had been paid to commit a crime he could not have done it. 

Another prisoner was in hospital all the years I was in prison, 
and had been so for several years previous to my arrival. I only re- 
member his being in bed a few days on one occasion. I was much 
interested in another patient, who ultimately died in prison, and 
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whose history was rather a singular one. I shall narrate it as he 
gave it to me :— 

“T am what is called a herbalist, or herb doctor. I was brought up 
in a workhouse, my parents having died when I was quite a child. I 
had a great many brothers and sisters, all of whom died young. I 
had a very delicate constitution, and was thought at one time to be 
dying of the same disease as carried off my mother and sisters. The 
doctors gave me up as being beyond their skill. Well, I had begun 
to study medical botany by this time, and I at last discovered herbs 
that cured me. I now thought of curing others, and began first with 
some children belonging to poor people. I succeeded in almost every 
case, and as I charged nothing at all for the medicines, I was called 
out by all the poor people in the neighbourhood. 

“At last my practice began to interfere with my employment as a 
weaver, and my master told me that he was willing to keep me and 
advance my wages, but I was on no account to have anything more to 
do in curing the sick. Well, I went round my circle of friends to ask 
their advice, and they unanimously agreed to support me among them 
rather than be deprived of my assistance. I accordingly gave up my 
place and opened a herb shop. I studied the properties of herbs 
constantly. I had no taste for any other employment. I tried the 
effects of all of them on myself first of all, and sometimes on my wife, 
before I decided on using them, and I dare say I may have done too 
much in this way in order to be able to assure my patients that I had 
first taken a dose myself. I have read all the books on the subject, 
in addition to my own practical experience; and I will not yield the 
palm to anyone for having a knowledge of herbs—I mean as to their 
medical properties. Well, I continued in my first shop for about nine 
years, got married, and had a comfortable home. About this time a 
clergyman of my acquaintance happened to be removing to another 
county, a considerable distance from the town where I lived, and as I 
had cured his wife after all the regular doctors had given the case up 
as hopeless, he offered me fifty-two pounds per annum if I would go 
to the same place as he was removing to and open a shop there, and I 
agreed. Iwas unfortunate the first year in not getting many patients, 
and began to regret that I had left my old abode. But by-and-by 
the news of my cures spread abroad in the neighbourhood, and I soon 
had as many patients as I could attend to; I never advertised a line, 
and yet Ihad patients as far away as Scotland. Ultimately my 
patients extended to the middle classes, and that was what brought me 
here. So long as I confined my labours to the poor, the regular 
doctors did not interfere with me, but when I began to take away 
their paying patients by the half-dozen, they tried all they could to 
damage my character, and get me out of the district.” 

“What is your sentence ?” 
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“Seven years, and I'll tell you howI got it. I sold a mixture 
composed of four different herbs, which is the most effectual medicine 
for certain diseases peculiar to females; in fact it is invaluable to 
young unmarried women subject to the complaint I refer to, but, 
unfortunately for me, it has also the effect of procuring abortion. 
Well, one day a young woman came to me and wished to purchase 
some of this medicine. I had cured an unmarried female of her 
acquaintance, but before giving her the medicine I cautioned her not 
to take it if she was enceinte, as it would procure abortion. The 
female who now applied to me wished it for that very purpose; her 
husband was a sailor; she had been faithless in his absence, and she 
now wished to keep him in ignorance of her sin. All this, however, I 
learned only when too late. I refused to sell the woman the medicine, 
a3 I could see she was married. On being refused, she went to an old 
woman whose daughter had taken the medicine, and offered her three 
pounds if she would get her some of it. Of course, I was not aware 
of this when the old woman came to me and asked me for some more 
of the medicine for her daughter, as she said. I sold her the medicine, 
which she gave to the sailor’s wife. It had the desired effect, and she 
was well and going about in a couple of days. Her husband now 
returned, and the old woman demanded the three pounds, which the 
sailor’s wife refused to pay. Determined not to be beaten, she went 
to the husband and told him all about it. He called in doctors to 
report on the case, which they did, adding that instruments had been 
used, which was altogether false. The medicine was easily traced to 
me. Where I was wrong was, in not having a written statement 
from everyone to whom I sold the herbs, in order to have protected 
myself against any such charge as was now brought against me. The 
doctors, no doubt, believed that instruments had been used, because 
they do not know the particular herbs at all, and no one in England 
knows them but myself, and I do not intend to let many know either— 
it’s dangerous knowledge; but, as God is my judge, I never used it 
wilfully except for the relief of a disease that carries thousands of our 
countrywomen to the grave in the very prime of youth. I have been 
called to cases over and over again, after all the doctors had given 
them up, and I have often restored the pale hectic young woman, in 
an advanced stage of consumption, to health and vigour, by the simple 
use of herbs—the best of God’s gifts to man!” 

“What diseases were you most successful with ?” 

“There is one disease I could never cure, and that’s ossification of 
the heart; but in the great majority of other diseases I succeeded 
wonderfully. Sometimes, of course, I would be called to a consumptive 
patient within a few days or hours of his death, when life was so low 
as to render it impossible for the medicine to be taken.” 

“ What do you think of the cold water system and homeopathy ?” 
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“The cold water may do for some diseases and for some patients 
only, but it is nonsense to think to cure all diseases in one way. I am 
not a quack. In America there are colleges for teaching my system 
of curing disease, regular teachers of medical botany. As for homceo- 
pathy, I think very little of it. I have known it succeed in cholera 
cases sometimes, however, as well as the allopathy. When patients have 
very little the matter with them, homeopathy, or any other ‘ pathy’ 
they have confidence in, does all very well, and it fills the purses of 
the practitioners, but when real rocted disease has to be encountered, 
the herbs that God has given for the use of man are the only trust- 
worthy means by which to effect a cure. To give you an idea how 
many are ‘gulled, I may say robbed, by regular doctors, I will give 
you the particulars of two cases which happened within my own per- 
sonal knowledge:—Two men were seized with the same fever, and to 
all appearance the patients were about equal in health, strength, and 
age. Iwas called to one, and a regular doctor to the other. The doctor 
allowed the fever to come to its height, as it is called. He made frequent 
visits, ran up as large a bill as he thought would be duly paid, and in 
three or four weeks the patient was at his employment. My patient 
was at his work in three days, and all it cost him was a few shillings !” 

“How did you manage to cure him so speedily ?” 

“T never allow fevers to come to the height; I strike at the root of 
the disease. If you were going to build up a house that was out of 
repair and encumbered with rubbish, you would naturally clear away 
the rubbish first and then begin your repairs. Well, that is just how 
I go to work with disease. Every pore of the skin must be cleansed, 
opened, and ‘stimulated to action. The stomach must be thoroughly 
emptied and cleansed by a particular herb, and the bowels must be 
effectually treated in the same way. The house cleansed, I begin my 
repairs, which consist in aiding Nature with the most powerful assist- 
ance given us by Nature’s God for that purpose, and the work is soon 
completed. I would undertake to cure one hundred out of the one 
hundred and fifty patients here in a fortnight.” 

“Do you think you could cure yourself?” 

“Tf I had two herbs here I could prolong my days for a long time, 
I most thoroughly believe, but they can never touch my disease the 
way they go on here—I am dying by inches.” 

This prisoner (now dead) was quite an enthusiast about herbs, and 
succeeded in imparting confidence in his abilities to the officers as well 
as the majority of the prisoners. He was to all appearance a man of 
good principles, and a Christian. How far his own statements re- 
garding his crime can be relied on, I cannot say, but that he succeeded 
in raising himself from being a poor weaver to be a money-making 
and successful herb doctor, I know to be correct. I have noticed his 
case chiefly in order to remark that he turned a good many of the 
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prisoners into pill sellers and incipient quacks, but he never would tell 
them about the abortion medicine although he gave them prescriptions 
for almost all diseases. I saw them all, and know the herbs had at 
least the merit of being innocent. Had he been less honest, and had 
the herbs which he prescribed been poisonous, I fancy that a good 
many of Her Majesty’s faithful, loyal, and gullible subjects would, long 
ere now, have returned to the dust from whence they sprang. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 


Havine recruited my strength in hospital, I was again discharged to 
resume my work in prison. Shortly after my return to my old 
quarters, I thought I would inform my friends that some of the com- 
panions I met with at the commencement of my prison career, who 
had longer sentences than I had, had been fortunate enough to obtain 
their liberty, and, in addition, a free passage to Western Australia— 
which was worth about twenty pounds—and that I wished them to 
try and do something to aid me in my race for liberty. But my letter 
was again suppressed, and not being able by this means to inform my 
friends of my wishes, I entered my name once more as being desirous 
to see the director. I anticipated meeting the regular visiting director, 
who very rarely refused a prisoner the privilege of writing a petition 
to the Home Secretary, if he had allowed the usual time (twelve 
months) to elapse since he had obtained the privilege before. But I 
was even in this doomed to disappointment, and instead of the director 
I expected to see, I found myself confronted by the old sinister-looking 
friend I had been introduced to on a former occasion. I told him on 
making my humble request that I had not petitioned the Home Secre- 
tary for several years, that, in fact, I had not petitioned on the merits 
of my case at all, and that I would feel grateful if he would extend to 
me the privilege, usually granted to all well-conducted prisoners, of 
petitioning the Home Secretary. 

Conscience did not seem to be utterly powerless within him, for his 
eyes would not meet mine; they remained fixed on the desk before 
him ; but his head shook, and his lips muttered, “No.” I pleaded for 
a moment in beseeching tones which might have softened a heart of 
stone, but Bassanio’s appeal to Shylock was not more futile than mine 
to him. The words and gesture with which my suppliant attitude 
was spurned, roused all the manhood in me, and for an instant I felt 
as if I were a free man and addressing my equal, and in language at 
once dignified and firm, I requested a sheet of paper that I might 
appeal to the Board of Directors. My altered mien and tone of voice, 
so unexpected, so unusual in that secret court, arrested him ; his hand 
trembled, he looked as Felix might have done when he first heard of 
“righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” My request was 
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granted, and my last interview with a prison director had come and 
gone. ‘Two days afterwards I wrote a letter to the Board of Directors, 
in suitable language, and addressed to the chairman of the board, 
preferring my request. Month after month passed away, but I waited 
for a reply in vain. At one time I would have felt both surprised and 
annoyed that no notice had been taken of my letter, but now I knew 
that I had only experienced the usual treatment which prisoners 
receive who have justice on their side. I had now made three, and 
only three, requests to the officials during my prison career, and all 
these had been denied, and I resolved to prefer no more. I gave my 
mind healthy exercise in the composition of verses, when I was not 
otherwise employed, and to a great extent forgot my troubles in my 
puny flight to obtain a sight of the poets’ mountain. 

The last year of my imprisonment was marked by the arrival of a 
number of Fenians, and the departure for freedom of one or two of the 
very few prisoners whose society had been a pleasure tome. One of 
these had been the editor and proprietor of an influential country 
newspaper, and his crime was very similar to my own. He was a 
man of deep thought, and far, very far, from being a criminal at heart. 
He was the best educated man I met with in prison, and eminently 
qualified for writing a treatise on the prevention of crime. The other 
had been in business in London, and had brought up a large and 
respectable family. Having been accustomed to mix in the society of 
some of the most eminent of the city merchants and bankers, his 
company in such a place as a prison was a great acquisition. After 
the departure of these two prisoners I had only one intimate and 
intelligent companion left. His case excited my sympathy, inasmuch 
as he was a very humble and penitent man, with a sentence of penal 
servitude for life—a sentence, I believe, inflicted not so much for the 
crime, but on account of the position the prisoner formerly occupied in 
society, and “as a warning to others.” This is a formula which, in 
many cases, is made to sanction monstrous injustice, and in all cases, I 
may say, is practically inoperative. The only parties warned by the 
fall and punishment of such an one as the prisoner I here refer to, are 
those in the same respectable position in life, because they are the only 
parties who have it in their power to commit the same crime. The 
punishment cannot warn those who are not in and cannot attain to the 
position which makes the crime possible, and who could not find the 
opportunity to commit it, even if they were paid to seek it; then why 
punish such men as this prisoner the more severely because he was in 
that position ? 

I know it is urged, in opposition to that view, that such men ought 
to know better; that they have no excuse, and so on; but we must bear 
in mind that all who do wrong know it, the poor and the ignorant as 
well as the rich and educated, unless they are of unsound mind. Then, 
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again, do those in a good position in society require more warning 
than those who have no character or position to lose? It would be 
difficult, I think, for anyone to maintain that position! The fact is, 
that conviction merely, without any subsequent punishment at all, 
would be a much more eflective warning to the former class than the 
gallows even would be to the latter! The thief plies his trade while 
the scaffold frowns overhead ; it does not deter him; but the lynx eye 
of a policeman would, even although the penalty was a month’s im- 
prisonment instead of the rope. As I have already more than once 
asserted, it is the fear of being caught that deters the thief, and this 
fear increases and intensifies as we ascend the social ladder; in the 
case of all first offenders of the law, the punishment is an after- 
thought, and on that account, as well as on higher grounds, we ought 
to temper justice with mercy in dealing with all first offenders, more 
especially with those who offend against property only. 

In the case of the prisoner referred to, his crime would not have 
enriched him more than about twenty pounds, had he succeeded in 
escaping detection. He committed will-forgery, and of course, al- 
though the amount was small, still it was a great crime, but I think 
there might be other methods found for punishing such crimes than 
dooming the man who commits them to perpetual slavery. I take no 
notice of the fact that the prisoner in this case maintained his in- 
nocence ;.I assume that he was guilty, and I consider his sentence to 
be unjust and inexpedient. It is true that this man once sat on the 
bench and dispensed justice himself; it is also true that he once 
entertained the Queen of Great Britain in his own house, and these 
facts to some extent determined the severity of his sentence; I find in 
them additional reasons for leniency, inasmuch as only a very feeble 
warning is necessary to prevent men in the position he occupied, and 
exposed to the same temptation, from following in his steps. 

{ may now refer to the Fenians, of whom there were six who 
came to the prison during the last year of my incarceration. They 
formed a class of prisoners quite distinct from all the others, and their 
crime being also essentially different, the observation I have made with 
reference to the proper treatment of ordinary criminals do not apply to 
them. In the phraseology of the convicts, they were a “rum lot.” 

They took rank between the “ Aristoes ” and the “ Democrats,” and 
formed an “Irish Brigade.” One of them died soon after his arrival ; 
two of them were head-centres, and enthusiastic in the rebel cause ; 
another was a literary man, Irish to the backbone, but ready to write 
for money on any side of politics. The remaining two were soldiers ; 
one an American infidel, who cursed Catholics and Fenians alike for 
getting him into trouble. He called the Pope, the King-of-the- 
beggars, quarrelled with the literary Fenian on the subject of religion, 
and, true to his profession, enforced his arguments by giving his 
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opponent what the convicts called a punch in the ear-hole, and ex- 
tracting the claret from the most prominent feature in his “ counting- 
house.” According to the literary man, Ireland had one great griev- 
ance, and if that were remedied the Emerald Isle would grow greener 
than ever. “It is a splendid country,” he said, “for growing tobacco, 
and if the Irish were allowed to grow that fashionable weed they 
would be the most prosperous of peoples.” A vulgar Scotchman 
suggested that Ireland would be all right ifthe Irish were “ Scotched,” 
and the Fenians all roasted on a gridiron. The irascible Irishman 
replied that a Scotchman was the incarnation of impudence—and 
hereupon a war of words ensued, until the officer’s attention was at- 
tracted and brought it to an abrupt conclusion. The two head-centres 
appeared. to be intelligent men, but very unlikely to raise the standard 
or maintain the dignity of an Irish Republic. 

One of them was said to be their ablest writer, but the other ap- 
peared the most loyal and enthusiastic Fenian of them all. 

With respect to the punishment of political offenders, the system of 
restitution which I have advocated would not be suitable, nor would 
imprisonment in the county prisons answer well. I should not object 
to government acting as jailers over such men, but they ought to be 
confined in a prison where they could exercise all their faculties for 
their own support, and their sentences should be the “ Queen’s plea- 
sure.” Some of those in prison might be liberated at once, others not 
until the rebellion had been completely extinguished ; and the govern- 
ment, not the judge, should regulate the period of their confinement. 

It may be said that the government have power to liberate such 
men now, when they choose, which is true enough ; but suppose that 
the rebellion lasts, or breaks out afresh in four or five years, and one of 
the most dangerous members of the fraternity becomes due for his libe- 
ration, they have no power to retain him. This power they ought to 
possess in all cases where the sacrifice of human life has been perpetrated, 
attempted, or contemplated. I would not allow this exceptional treat- 
ment of political prisoners to interfere, however, with the fundamental 
principle I have laid down of making all our prisons self-supporting. 

I return to my numerous companions, the “regular” convicts, and 
the following specimens of some of them whom I met during my last 
months in prison may not be uninteresting. One day I opened the 
conversation with a regular jail-bird, who had promised me some 
particulars of his history some time before. 

“Well, you promised to give me a little bit of your history this 
morning—are you ready to begin ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know where to begin, and I have seen so many ups 
and downs, or rather so many downs and downs again, that I could 
not tell you a quarter of my history.” 

“When did you begin to steal first ?” 
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“When I was a kid; I was sent errands by my mother; she gave 
me money to buy things for her, and I cheated her often, and a fellow 
that cheats his sandler, you know, is rather a hopeful youth, But to 
tell you the truth I was partly spoiled by my mother, for she allowed 
me todo as I liked, and when I grew up I became ‘acquainted with 
others like myself, and from prig ging apples out of gardens I got to 
prig ging pockets, and from that I got to be a ‘ serewaman "and a 

‘cracksman.’ My first long sentence was seven years’ transportation, 
and I never did a day’s punishment hardly. Tn those days the ‘legs’ 
went on board ship at once, and were liberated or handed over to a 
master almost as soon as they arrived. Well, I completed my time, 
was two years a whaler, and went and settled in New Zealand, and 
that was the time I had most luck. I was a brick-maker, and made 
money as fast as I had a mind almost. I remained in New Zealand 
about fourteen years, and since I came home I have never had a day’s 
luck; I went on the ‘cross,’ and got four years; after I had finished 
that bit, I went and lived with a ‘moll’ I knew, and spent all my 
money. When it was done I went out to look for work, and met with 
a young fellow who knew what sort of a ‘bloke’ I was, so he says 
‘You are just the fellow I want, Bill. My master goes to the bank 
to-morrow morning, and draws the wages money ; after he draws it he 
puts it in a drawer in his desk, and then goes out for about an hour, 
and leaves the office without any one in it. I have got two keys for 
the door and the desk; but as I would be found out if I attempted to 
take the cash, I will give you the keys, and we will divide the spoil. 
As soon as the way is clear I will hang out a handkerchief and then 
you will know that all is right.’ Well I took the keys, and went to 
the factory at the hour named ; I waited some little time, and at last I 
saw the signal agreed upon. Up I goes to the door, as if I hada 
right to the place, marched boldly into the office, and before you could 
say ‘Jack Robinson’ I had the bagfull of cash. Well, off I bolts to 
my lodging, changed my clothes, and counts nearly one hundred 
pounds. I got the half, as arranged, and never wrought a day’s work 
till all was spent—I spent about one pound per day. After that I 
took to hawking, and I might have made a living at it but I got 
drunk, did a place over, and got caught in the act, and here I am.” 

“How many robberies may you have committed ?” 

“Goodness knows! with the exception of the time I was in New 
Zealand I’ve been always on the ‘cross,’” 

“ What was the largest you ever got ?” 

“Five hundred pounds.” 

“T understand, most of these large robberies are ‘ put up’ jobs, like 
the one you have mentioned ?” 


“Yes, most of them are; the risk would be too great if that was 
not the case.” 
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“Have you ever been flogged ?” 

“ Yes, severely.” 

“How did you like it ?” 

“Like it! why not at all, of course; who would like a flogging ?” 

“Would the chance of getting another flogging not deter you from 
committing another crime ?” 

“T would as soon be ‘topt’ as be flogged now, because a good 
bashing would kill me; but no fear of punishment would deter me, if 
I saw my way clear to get off. I never do a job until I feel certain I'll 
escape. If I’m caught that’s my fault, and I must chance the punish- 
ment, whatever it may be. Another ‘legging’ would kill me, but if I 
cannot get a living at hawking I will be forced to go on the ‘ cross,’ and 
‘God help the man that tries to catch me.’ These places are getting so 
hot that a fellow had better commit murder and be ‘topt’ at once.” 

“Tf you had a safe where would you place it to be most secure ?” 

“Tn the street, and then your servants couldn’t put you away.” 

“How would you carry your gold watch if you had one?” 

“Well, I would have one with a patent bow, and I would take care 
not to flash my chain. Ifyou keep your chain out of sight you are 
pretty safe as long as you are sober, and every man who gets drunk 
ought to lose his watch; the thief should get a reward for doing that 
job. It’s safer of course to carry the watch in the fob than in the 
waistcoat pocket, particularly if the chain is exposed, but it can easily 
be taken from any part, if the chain is seen, unless you have a catch 
in your pocket to hold it. You know the way we do is to twist the 
bow of the watch and it breaks in a second.” 

“What do you get for a watch usually ?” 

“From three to six pounds, according to the value of the watch.” 

“That seems a very low price to get for a good gold watch ?” 

“Yes, but five pounds, I assure you, is considered a good price by 
the man who stands ‘fence,’ and if a fellow can get eight or ten in a 
day he may do very well at that; but I have not done any ‘ buzzing’ 
for a long time; I am too old for that game, and I can’t afford to run 
a risk for five pounds. This hot work in prison will make thieves 
look after larger stakes.” 

“T would recommend you very strongly to go on the square when 
you get out, and not on the cross; you might easily make a better 
living by hawking than at this weary work, at all events.” 

“T mean to go on the square as long as I can do without working ; 
IT am not able for hard work, and I do not intend to do any more, 
neither in nor out of prison; but if I can’t make a living honestly, you 
may be sure I shall not starve.” 
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Cuapter LXIT. 
LAURA’S SATURDAYS. 


Perry felt as brave as a lion till he found himself in Dr. Norman’s 
library, awaiting Dr. Norman. Then, the sort of disagreeable sus- 
pense with which we await the dentist who is to draw out a tooth, 
took possession of him; and, as he described to Mrs. Cornford, not a 
nerve in his body but turned traitor to him in his hour of need; and 
he thought nobody had ever quaked so thoroughly—except the devil 
when St. Dunstan held him by the nose! 

Dr. Norman greeted his visitor with the utmost blandness, adding : 

“You would not have been admitted, except that it is just lunch 
time, as I am always busy till half-past one o’clock. Will you take a 
téte-c-téte lunch with me? My little girls are spending the day at 
Hampstead.” 

“Thank you—I am unable to stay to-day,” poor Perry stammered 
forth ; “I have an engagement.” 

“T suppose, like all artists, you are glad to utilize what little day- 
light we get at this season?” Dr. Norman said, for he noticed the 
young man’s embarrassment, and wanted to set him at his ease. 

“Yes,” Perry answered, gathering courage; “my last picture being 
well thought of, I want to make hay while the sun shines, as the saying 
goes. I trust you have no prejudice against men of my craft, sir ?” 

“Qn the contrary,” Dr. Norman said, “I am proud to number 
artists among my acquaintances—the rising men as well as the 
veterans.” 

Perry grew bolder and bolder. 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so, especially as I have come to 
ask a great favour of you,” he said, twirling his hat in his fingers—it 
was borrowed for the occasion—rather nervously. “I dare say you 
will be surprised to hear that I have conceived a sincere attachment 
for your daughter, Miss Laura.” (If that is not a proper and polite 
way of putting it, thought Perry, nothing is !) 

Dr. Norman did not look, as young novelists say, as if a thunderbolt 
had dropped at his fect ; but he certainly looked amused and amazed 
—amused at the idea of his little Laura having a‘lover, and amazed 


at Mr. Perugino, of unwashed memory, being that lover. 
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Smiling, not unkindly, but with an underlying current of mixed 
mirthfulness and vexation, he said : 

“My dear sir, Laura is a child.” 

“She is nineteen, sir,’ Perry said, with great gravity; “and I am 
twenty-five. One can hardly begin a happy life too early.” 

“True, true,” Dr. Norman answered; “ but what do you two know 
of each other? It seems to me that the question is mooted somewhat 
prematurely.” ' 

“T had the happiness of seeing a good deal of Miss Laura in Paris,” 
Perry answered, still on his best behaviour; “and I think we under- 
stand each other pretty well. But of course I could not speak of my 
wishes to her, till I had heard how favourably you might be disposed 
towards me.” 

“You have acted like a man of honour,” Dr. Norman said, shaking 
the young man by the hand. “ My poor little girl is motherless, and 
has no advisers but myself—more’s the pity.” 

Then tears filled Dr. Norman’s eyes, and he walked up and down 
the room in great perplexity. 

He did not know in the least what to say to this new friend of 
Laura's—this ardent young wooer, this promising aspirant in the field 
of Art. Certainly, he should not have chosen a poor young artist as 
the husband of his child; but in matters of love and marriage, who can 
choose for another? Dr. Norman had never entertained the thought 
of his little girls making, to use a delectable phrase, “a good match ;” 
neither had he any such ambition for his boys. What he prized in 
women was grace, sweetness, beauty, wisdom. What he prized in men 
was high purpose, integrity, eloquence, kindness. Gifts and graces were 
the criteria by which he appraised his fellows; wanting these, and 
possessing abundance of other things, they were poor in his eyes. 

He knew little enough of Perry, except that he was a genius, That 
he possessed a sweet, affectionate, winning nature, one could read at 
first sight; but, even coupled with genius, was this enough? Had 
Perry the stuff in him to clear him of his early connections, to embrace 
a hard-working and domestic life, to avoid the moral shoals and quick- 
sands to which a young man of genius is exposed—to be such a friend, 
lover, and protector, as Laura needed ? 

On the other hand, if he and Laura loved each other truly, had he 
the right to forbid their intercourse? Was not Perry fairly entitled to 
a fair trial at his hands? Many a less worthy man than he had been 
shipwrecked in early life, by the want of a little timely trust and 
kindness. Many a less promising youth had been nipped in the bud, 
by the contempt of those whose favour was as sunshine. 

All these considerations passed through Dr. Norman’s mind in the 
space of a minute or two; Perry sitting by, fidgeting, changing colour, 
suffering from a suspense that was half real, half serio-comic. 
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“Could I only have bolted then,” he told Polly, “never again would 
froggy have gone a-wooing in the space of his mortal career.” 

Dr. Norman sat down. 

“JT really don’t know what to say to your proposition, so greatly 
has it taken me by surprise,” he said. “I have no right that I know 
of to give you a point-blank refusal: at the same time, I feel hardly 
justified in giving my immediate consent. May I ask a question 
which, under the circumstances, is herdly indelicate ?” 

“Certainly,” poor Perry said, colouring to the brow. He expected 
some allusion to Kitty. 

“Have you sufficient means to support a wife—whose sole portion 
would be a modest allowance out of my own income ?” 

“T have only what I earn, sir,” answered Perry, with great 
dignity. 

“J should be sorry to see my child married to a man who despised 
work or workers,” Dr. Norman said; “but do you earn enough and to 
spare for your own wants? A man who marries a comparatively por- 
tionless girl should first ask himself that question.” 

“T have no doubt that I could do so—had I any sufficient motive,” 
Perry said. “A fellow loses pluck when it concerns nobody whether 
he works well or ill.” 

“True,” Dr. Norman said very seriously, and for some minutes 
he was again silent. Then he hesitatingly asked Perry another 
question. “Could you withdraw yourself from the companions 
and associations among which Laura found herself in Paris when 
under Mrs. Cornford’s roof? I have nothing whatever to say against 
them or Mrs. Cornford, whom I esteem from the bottom of my 
heart—except that it is not the kind of life I should select for my 
child.” 

“T would do anything in the world you like,” poor Perry said, dying 
to end the interview. 

“Well,” Dr. Norman answered, in a more cheerful tone, “you shall 
be at liberty to come to my house, and renew your acquaintance with 
Laura. Can I say more than this?” 

“Oh! no,” Perry said. “Indeed you couldn’t possibly say more, 
and you're a—” he was going to say—a brick, sir—but checked 
himself in time, and added—“and you're a kind friend to me, in- 
deed !” 

Dr. Norman rose and gave Perry his hand. Perry started up like 
one electrified, so pleased was he at the prospect of a dismissal, and 
the two shook hands cordially. 

“Laura and I receive our friends on Saturday evenings, from eight 
o'clock till eleven,” Dr. Norman said. “On these occasions you will 
always be welcome. I need hardly ask of you a complete reticence on 
the subject of your wishes for the present.” 
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“T will be as circumspect as possible,” Perry said; and after a word 
or two more, he contrived to get away. 

“T hope I have not been rash,” was Dr. Norman's soliloquy, as 
soon as he found himself alone. “The young man seems modest and 
sincere, and is undoubtedly gifted in a surpassing degree. Why 
should he not do well? And I could hardly forbid him my house, 
when he is made welcome at the houses of my intimate friends.” 

“Tm in for it,” Perry cried, throwing himself at full length on 
Mrs. Cornford’s little sofa. ‘I’m in for being respectable all the rest 
of my life! Laura is an angel, and I look upon myself as the 
happiest fellow under the sun ; but, oh! Polly, my good soul, give me 
a drink of water, for the African fever was not half so bad to encounter 
as Dr. Norman !” 

But Perry determined to persevere. Every Saturday the bucket of 
warm water was carried up by Mary Hann to Mr. Perry’s room; and 
after an hour's toilette, he emerged, curled, perfumed, and trim, as 
Odysseus from the transforming wand of Athene. At a quarter past 
eight precisely, he entered Laura's little drawing-room, hat in hand, 
gloved, and looking as much as possible like a Parisian dandy in a 
drawing-room comedy at the Vari¢tés. 

Dr. Norman had simply said to Laura, on the first Saturday after 
. Perry’s interview with him, “Laura, perhaps Mr. Perugino Neeve 
may call this evening. If so, let us have a little music.” 

And Laura had coloured to the brow, and her sweet shy eyes had 
looked so exultant at the news, that Dr. Norman saw at a glance how 
matters stood with his little girl’s heart. 

That first evening, Laura put on a blue dress, bright as a bit of 
April sky, and bound her fair hair with a little gold fillet ; and what 
with this enchanting dress, and the pea-blossom hue of her cheeks, 
and the grateful look of happiness filling her sweet eyes, she looked 
as dainty a little damsel as ever delighted a lover's sight. 

Hitherto, these Saturdays had been somewhat a heavy undertaking 
to the poor child, who was at present only beginning to know her 
father’s guests. But Perry’s appearance altered the entire aspect of 
things. The weeks were all golden now, because each contained a 
Saturday, and Saturday was happiness. 

Perry behaved in a manner wholly irreproachable, and he confessed 
to Polly Cornford that he marvelled at himself. He behaved to Laura 
so cireumspectly as to inspire Dr. Norman with confidence. He 
uttered no inadmissible slang. His appearance was irreproachable. 
He played superbly to amuse the company, and his hands had evi- 
dently been washed within recent memory. 

It must be confessed that, up to this period, Perry’s conversion was 
wholly that of the inner man. At home, he worked as fitfully, and 
smoked as persistently as ever; sat up till past midnight playing 
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dominoes and drinking beer with Crosbie Carrington and other friends, 
or playing billiards at the “ Fulham Arms;” descended to his studio 
at mid-day, unwashed, unkempt, and in his shirt-sleeves, to paint for 
an hour or two, or perhaps to compose a waltz for Laura’s next recep- 
tion, or, very often, to read a greasy novel of Bulwer Lytton’s, or 
Paul de Kock’s, hired from the library at a penny a volume per 
diem. 

Mrs. Cornford might coax or entreat, or declare that she would go 
and tell Dr. Norman what sort of son-in-law he was going to have; 
Perry only laughed or chided in his patronising, spoiled-child way, 
and made answer : 

“All in good time, Polly. As soon as I am married, no fabricator 
of pictures for the London market shall work harder than I.” 

“When the sky falls we shall catch larks,” Mrs. Cornford would 
retort ; “and when parrots leave off prating, they'll catch mice like 
owls. Oh! I know you.” 

“Tam such a poor creature, just because of your unbelief,” Perry 
said. “When I have got a trusting little wife by my side, I shall 
become a second Turner.” 

“You are clever enough to become anything you choose. But 
what have you done since coming back, pray, Mr. Harum-scarum ?” 

“T have been too brimful of impressions,” Perry said grandly. “The 
flash of inspiration, like molten gold, must cool ere it takes the form 
of sovereigns.” 

And Dr. Norman would sometimes say : 

“And your pictures, Mr. Perugino?” The Doctor preferred his 
young friend’s Christian name, tickled by the artistic and sonorous 
sound of it. 

“Oh! I work like a slave,” Perry would reply; “but the daylight 
is so short, that by the end of a week I have done nothing.” 

He generally carried a sketch-book or portfolio with him to the 
Addison Road, and delighted Prissy beyond measure by illustrating a 
chapter of Robinson Crusoe for her especial benefit. But anything 
like a finished work never appeared. 

Dr. Norman’s friends were sufficiently versed in art to distinguish 
genius from mechanism, and declared Perry to be a genius of the first 
water. Moreover, the young man’s simple, happy, impulsive way of 
doing things, and almost childish enjoyment of unexpected trifles, and 
his an‘xiety to please others, won every heart. 

Things, therefore, favoured Perry’s suit; and one day Dr. Norman 
called Laura to him, and said very kindly—a mother could hardly 
have been more kind : 

“T think, Laura, we all know why Mr. Perugino is so fond of 
coming here by this time. Shall I say that my little Laura likes to 
have him for her friend ?—or send him away ?” 
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And Laura, whose conscience smote her for having given her best 
friendship to Perry long ago, and for having tried to understand her 
father less than a daughter should, took his hand to her lips and shed 
tears over it, crying : 

“Oh! papa, I have not been good to you; and you—you are an 
angel to me!” 


Cuapter LXIII. 


“A DREADFUL DOOR IN HER SOUL STOOD WIDE.” 


Krrry and Sir George remained masters of the field. The marriage 
was accepted past question. The wedding preparations had been put 
in hand. In a fortnight’s time, Kitty would become Lady Bartelotte. 

Ella was not the person to make any sort of sacrifice with a bad 
grace, and she did her best, by every possible act of consideration and 
generosity, to atone for her past opposition. She lectured Sir George 
severely on one or two shabby little proposals that he happened to 
make in her hearing; and to her intervention poor Kitty owed a far 
more liberal trousseau than in her most ambitious moments she had 
ever dreamed of. Then Ella talked to Kitty as any practical person 
double Kitty’s age might have done, on the necessity of holding her 
own, and keeping her husband in his proper place, not by covered 

landishments, but by rational candour. 

“Dear papa and I would have been wretched if we had made a 
compact never to contradict each other,” she said; “and I am quite 
sure, Kitty, that you will be ten times happier if you begin by treat- 
ing papa quite frankly, and saying what you like or dislike.” 

“You forget,” Kitty said, very humbly, “that I am not Sir George’s 
daughter, but a penniless—in some senses—a friendless girl, whom he 
condescends to marry.” 

“ Nonseuse! When a man marries a woman, he makes her his 
equal ; though,” Ella added, with a touch of humour, “I think in this 
case, dear Kitty, that the condescension is wholly on your side.” 

And much more Ella said to the same purpose ; and Kitty listened, 
promising this, assenting to that, ready to doanything and everything, 
out of the fulness of her gratitude. 

She was enjoying a little interval of repose that was inexpressibly 
welcome and dear. Behind lay the past—the past of unrest, and 
struggle, and ambition; before lay the future, for which she had 
toiled and span, and she trusted it, and went on her way rejoicing. 

There were trifles that made her cheeks glow with pleasure, such as 
wedding gilts, little notes of friendly recognition from Ella's cousins, 
invitatious from some of Sir George's friends in England ; one—oh, 
happinexs !—signed by a peer’s daughter—and other things of the 
kind recurring daily. These small triumphs astounded and dazzled 
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poor Kitty beyond measure. What had she done to deserve such 
signal good fortune ? 

One evening she sat in her room, lost in the contemplation of her 
treasures, moral and material, and enjoying a rare feast of solitude. Sir 
George had become a much more exacting lover of late, reasoning thus: 
“Tf my chivalry leads me so far as to marry this girl, surely she has a 
right to reward me accordingly!” Kitty must always be walking 
with him, reading to him, writing for him, and flattering him, or he 
grew irritable and jealous. A little solitude was therefore a rare feast, 
and on this particular occasion Kitty felt disposed to enjoy it like an 
epicure. She walked to the wardrobe, and opening the door, con- 
templated her new dresses one by one. There was a velvet dress, a 
satin dress, and a lace dress, all new treasures, and a white dress for 
her wedding, and other delightful things, owed to Ella’s generosity. 
Then she opened her drawers one by one, and handled delicate laces 
and cashmere morning-gowns, and embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs 
—all Ella’s gifts. Lastly, she took up her jewel-case, and putting it 
on her lap, smiled the smile of a joyful child. 

Kitty’s belongings were certainly nothing extraordinary, and by no 
means exceeded those of any gentlewoman of ordinary meins. But 
then she had been a draggle-tailed Cinderella, a beggar’s daughter 
only two years ago, and she felt herself by comparison trans/ormed 
into a fairy princess, a King Cophetua’s bride! She turned over her 
trinkets one by one. These were Myra’s gifts—the trinkets she had 
worn in Paradise Place had been discarded long ago—the gold brooch 
of Trichinopoly work, which had marked the beginning of their friend- 
ship, the bracelets, the rings, and other gifts. How rich she had once 
felt herself in the possession of these! And what were they in com- 
parison to later acquisitions? There was the pearl necklace, Elia’s 
gift, and the opal and diamond ring, Sir George’s pledge of betrothal, 
and an old-fashioned, but handsome diamond agrafe, the wedding gift 
of Sir George’s sister ; and last of all, her crowning pride and delight, 
a case of jewels which had belonged to Sir George’s mother and which 
Ella declared to be Kitty’s beyond all question now. 

Kitty sat amid her wealth, a bewitched and bewildered thing. Was 
life in truth a reality or a dream, and should she wake up one morning 
to find her treasure spent, lost, visionary as fairy-gold? She felt so 
rich that she could hardly help doubting in her riches now and then. 

As she was thinking these thoughts, Frangine tapped lightly, and 
entered with letters. Letters were pleasant things to Kitty now, since 
they generally contained congratulations, or gracious little nothings 
from some of Ella’s kin, and she took them eagerly. The first was a 
somewhat pompous but kindly-meant note from one of these future 
relatives of Kitty, which she read with a smile of contentment. The 
other was from Polly Cornford, and brimful, as Polly Cornford’s letters 
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were sure to be, of slang, good-natured scoldings, wise saws and com- 
ments. Polly wrote to congratulate her runaway upon her approach- 
ing marriage ; and Kitty read on, thinking what a kind and forbearing 
letter it was, and how unselfish a slangy, slatternly, outspoken creature 
like Polly could be. 

Polly, in truth, spite of her radical discontent with Kitty’s conduct, 
could not help feeling and expressing a certain amount of pleasure at 
her good fortune. Polly loved Perry with all her heart, but she saw 
exactly how much his inconsequent behaviour was to be thanked for 
Kitty’s so-called treachery ; and when the vials of her wrath were once 
spent upon the traitor, a little worldly-wise congratulation was evidently 
lurking behind. Polly Cornford was far from being a proper-minded 
person, giving just an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. From 
her the devil always got his due, and a little more. But the gist of 
her letter lay in a postscript. And this is how the postscript ran: 

“P.S.—You'll be glad to hear that Perry is not the fool he was. 
The Lord be praised for it! He is engaged to marry Laura Norman, 
with her daddy’s consent, and will beat his betters yet. My blessing 
on you both; and to you, my lady, gilt gingerbread without end, and 
an appetite accordingly !” 

Kitty started from her seat, and held Polly’s letter to the lamp, 
with trembling hands, and dilated eyes. Yes, the words were as 
plainly written as it was possible to be. He is engaged to marry 
Laura Norman! 

She dashed the letter aside, took it up and tore it asunder, then 
matched the fragments, and read for a third, a fourth, nay, a fifth time 
—He is engaged to marry Laura Norman! 

She crushed the letter in her hands with fresh passion, and kneeling 
before the fire, thrust it between the bars. When it had burned away, 
she unlocked a drawer, and took out a little silk bundle. 

It will be remembered that, during the first weeks of Kitty’s stay at 
Shelley House, Perry had gone down to see her. Terribly frightened 
lest his ragamuffinly appearance should scandalize so proper a young 
lady as herself, she brushed his coat, and, taking up a pair of scissors, 
clipped an inch or two of that long curly hair that Perry never will- 
ingly trimmed. It will be remembered that the operation was hardly 
over when Regy entered, and, quick as lightning, locks and scissors 
were thrust in Miss Kitty’s pocket. 

Kitty had often laughed at herself and chided herself for keeping 
such a souvenir of her old lover; but whenever her trunks were 
turned out, on arrival or departure, the little silk bundle had hitherto 
found a corner. She used to think that some day or other the bright 
eurls of hair should be put in a locket and occasionally worn. And 
if the temptation had come to destroy them, they looked so soft and 
bright, and reminded her so forcibly of Perry, that she hesitated. But 
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now, why should she keep Perry’s locks any longer? He no longer 
claimed pity or tenderness at her hands. He had engaged himself to 
Laura Norman. As much jealousy, madness, hatred, call it what you 
will, as a woman feels whose lover forsakes her, Kitty felt now, be- 
cause her forsaken lover had found consolation. 

She opened the little silk bundle with quick, angry fingers, and 
turned the mass of gold-brown locks into her lap. Then, gathering 
up her apron, she would have emptied its contents into the fire, but 
something seemed to hold her back. She sat down, glanced round at 
her velvets and silks, at the treasures of her jewel-case displayed on 
the table, at the betrothal-ring on her finger, and sighed, and was fain 
to weep, if tears would only come! Perry, then, cared for her no 
longer! Was there indeed no such thing as truth in the world? 
Was Sir George’s affection the most worth having? If so, she had 
chosen the right casket after all. 

But a voice spoke from her heart on Perry’s behalf. How had she 
requited his devotion? What had she done to make him happy? 
Was he not justly rewarded by Laura’s love? Was she not justly 
punished by his indifference? She took up the soft, bright locks, 
kissed them, pressed them to her heart, rocking herself to and fro, in 
a passion of grief, anger, and desolation. 

At last she said, half aloud, as if Perry’s spirit were near, and she 
were praying to it, “Oh! Perry, I do love you!—I do !—I do!” 

The sound of her own voice, so pitiful, so solitary, so penitent as it 
was, brought tears; and on her knees—she knew not to whom she 
was praying, if indeed the act could be called a prayer at all—she 
cried abundantly, and called on Perry’s name and begged for forgive- 
ness. 

In that brief conflict, half retrospection and half prophecy, “a 
dreadful door in her soul stood wide,” as William Allingham’s poem 
runs. 

She saw wherein she differed from those whose goodness she now 
envied for the first time. She knew that she should rise up on the 
morrow, and live and move and act as the Kitty of old, and enjoy the 
life she had chosen, in spite of such retributive thoughts as would 
come now and then. 

But to-day Perry’s image took complete possession of her. For his 
sake she would fain have had many acts of the past revocable. So 
strongly was she suffering with him, and by reason of him now, that 
had a straight, short path led to his abiding place, she would perhaps 
have taken it, and fled from her triumphs! 

“Poor Perry!” she said to herself again and again, recalling his 
looks and words with fresh bursts of tears, as one recalls looks and 
words of the dead. How fond he had once been of her! Did he 
really love Laura Norman, or was his engagement the mere conse- 
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quence of his desponding and loneliness? She knew not what she 
thought, or what she wished to think; and when at last she went to 
bed, it was to dream of the old lite and the old love, before she had 
tasted ambition and Perry had battled with despair. 


CHapter LXIYV. 
THE BELGRAVIAN WEDDING. 


Sir GrorGe was determined to do everything on as economical a scale 
as circumstances admitted ; and so absorbed did he seem in this matter, 
that one would have thought the saving of a few shillings of infinitely 
more importance to him than the securing a young bride. The mar- 
riage was to take place with the utmost privacy, at the Consulate. 
Poor Kitty must forego the train of bridesmaids, the bridal banquet, 
and other ceremonials that fashion has ordained; and so strictly 
practical was her last and most favoured lover, that he even forbade 
himself the cost of a new coat in honour of the occasion. 

Custom has also prescribed a honeymoon, but a honeymoon may be 
long or short, simple or costly, according to circumstances and inclina- 
tion. Sir George ordained that their honeymoon should be very 
simple indeed. 

“We have outlived our juvenile follies, have we not?” he would 
say to Kitty ; as if the fact of their engagement equalized them in age 
as well as other things; and poor Kitty confessed to have outlived her 
juveuile follies. So they were to go to Gibraltar for a month, and 
take up their abode in a house lent them by a friend of Sir George’s. 
“Tf not too expensive, we will visit Cadiz and Ronda,” Sir George 
had said; and Kitty sincerely hoped that it might not be too ex- 
pensive, thinking how dull they should find a month to themselves at 
Gibraltar. Ella was to remain, meantime, at Malaga with the Gar- 
diners ; and when the spring should have fairly set in, the little party 
intended to return homeward. 

Nothing, therefore, could have been more prosaic than Kitty's 
wedding. It was not a gloomy wedding, thanks to Ella’s inter- 
vention. There was a pretty little breakfast, adorned with costly 
flowers. The Gardiners came, and Mr. Tyrrell, acting the part of 
Sir George’s groomsman, and another friend; all of whom brought 
flowers aud gilts for the bride, which they presented with pretty 
speeches. Ella exerted herself to the utmost, and was cheerful, if 
not gay, and affectionate as of old to her friend. The servants had 
been presented with new clothes, and little Frangine was in tears of 
delight at miladi's splendour. 

The wedding was simply prosaic, as any wedding must have been 
with such a bridegroom. 
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“My dear Kitty,” Sir George said, as they sat down to breakfast, 
“do gather up your dress a little. Don’t you see how the servants 
keep treading on it ?” 

Then he turned to Lady Gardiner, who was sitting next him, and 
added, smiling : 

“It is high time that this young lady had some one to look after 
her, vou see.” 

All this was harmless and well-meant, but, coupled with a dozen 
remarks of the same kind, fidgeted the others, and took the bloom off 
the occasion. When tle adieux were being made, and Mr. Tyrrell 
waited at the door to hand Kitty into the carriage, Sir George cried 
out in a shrill key—* My dear, we must take our old cotton um- 
brellas with us. The idea of mountaineering without cotton umbrellas ! 
Francine, cherchez les ombrelles de coton.” 

And Frangine, who was to accompany her mistress, rushed hither 
and thither, and Matthew, the man-servant, helped her. The old 
cotton umbrellas were not to be found—the women-servants having 
hidden them away, in honour of the wedding. 

There was no alternative but to go without them, and Katty felt 
thankful to be fairly off. 

“We'll buy some good stout cheap umbrellas as soon as ever we 
get to Gibraltar,” were Sir George’s first words; “but, really, the 
culpable negligence of those servants is quite terrible. They have no 
sort of respect for property whatever.” 

“Shabby property,” Kitty said, smiling. 

“Exactly; of all snobs under the sun, are footmen and ladies’- 
maids. There's one comfort, you are a sensible woman, and have 
been used to simple ways of living; so we can do with the least 
possible number of them. Is it necessary to keep Francine ?—Ella’s 
maid could surely wait on you both ?” 

Kitty smiled at this, and laid one little hand on Sir George’s arm, 
and scolded him playfully. 

“ Of course I wish you to have everything becoming your position,” 
he answered. ‘I’m sure if ever a man was ready to make a fool of 
himself for a woman, I am for you—ah! here we are at the harbour. 
And there’s the yacht all ready. How pleasant it is to have a yacht 
lent one !” 

The day was superb. The sky was a canopy of soft purple; the 
sea smooth as a lake in summer-time; the distant mountains of 
loveliest shape and colour. 

In honour of the bride and bridegroom, the little yacht hoisted 
colours. a crimson carpet was laid down on deck, and an awning of 
the same colour put up. Garlands of flowers hung from the main- 
yard. The sailors wore gala dress and white rosettes, and a little 
negro boy presented Kitty with a bouquet as she stepped on board. 
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Kitty’s cheeks flushed with pleasure at this reception, and Sir 
George was evidently much gratified, though, as he whispered to his 
bride—“ he should be compelled to give a pretty penny in drink- 
money to the men, which was a drawback.” 

On the whole he liked it. Certainly, a bridal trip could hardly 
have been more auspicious or poetic. The Undine was a delightful 
little craft, and skimmed the waves gracefully as a bird. Dainty 
little fishing-boats, with sails shaped like butterflies’ wings, kept her 
company. Her path lay along a bright blue sea, in sight of hills 
brighter and bluer still. There was enough solitude to inspire dreams, 
and yet not enough to inspire melancholy. 

But Kitty’s bridal trip was utterly unpoetic. Sir George could not 
have been kinder, and more cheerful ; he could not have exerted him- 
self more assiduously to amuse her. He had simply nothing poetic in 
his nature. ; 

“T don’t think I ever felt in better humour,” he said, as they paced 
the deck arm-in-arm. “I suppose nothing puts a man in a better 
humour with himself and the world in general than acting up to his 
convictions. Now, I’m not a selfish man by disposition; but, of 
course, at first sight, it did seem that to marry you would be a little 
imprudent, especially on dear Ella’s account.” 

“Ella has behaved beautifully,” Kitty said. 

“She has indeed—the darling! But I hope and trust that she 
will have her reward. There was no other way to keep the property 
together except for me to marry, and it is greatly to Ella’s interest 
that the property should be kept together. You have so much good 
sense,” he added, “ that I don’t mind dwelling on the practical side 
of things, though you know well enough that I should never have 
dreamed of marrying again, had I not been over head and ears in 


Kitty smiled, too much accustomed to Sir George’s good-natured 
self-glorification to take any fresh outburst of it amiss; and he 
went on: 

“And you shall not repent of the step you have taken. I am 
nearly fifty, it is true, and you are barely half as old; but a girl is 
often happier for marrying a man of experience, whom she can look 
up to; I certainly do not look my age?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ How was it,” he continued, “that you were not married long ago ? 
A handsome, high-spirited girl like yourself must have had lovers, no 
matter how much you might lack other good things of this world.” 

Kitty blushed, and confessed that she had not been without lovers. 

“And you liked me the best? Was that it?” he said, patting the 
little hand that rested on his arm. 

“TI suppose so,” Kitty answered with a little laugh. Sir George's 
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queer, self-satisfied love-making struck her, perforce, as a comical 
surprise now and then. 

“Well, under the circumstances, I commend your taste. But didn’t 
I hear something from Ella, and from your friend Mrs. Wingfield, 
about Dr. Norman’s fancy for you?” 

Kitty confessed that Dr. Norman was fain to make her his wife. 

“T must say I wonder that you refused him. He’s a deucedly good- 
looking fellow, and a good fellow, I should say, though he was particu- 
larly unpleasant to me.” 

“The best people become unpleasant when they are jealous,” said 
Kitty artfully ; and then she led the conversation into other channels. 
Somehow she could not talk of her lovers to the man who was her 
husband. 

When Sir George went to smoke a cigar with the captain on the 
quarter-deck, Kitty began thinking. She had been inclined just now 
to compare Sir George to Dr. Norman, to the disparagement of the 
former, saying to herself—‘ Look on this picture and on that!” but 
she checked the thought with sudden shame. Putting comparisons 
aside, how straightforward and sincere had Sir George’s behaviour been 
to her all along! It was not his fault if he lacked Dr. Norman’s 
intellectual strength and nobility of character; it was not his fault if 
he lacked Dr. Norman’s pleasant looks and dignified carriage. Sir 
George had wooed and won her in perfect good faith; pretending to 
no gifts and graces that he did not possess; never seeking to shield his 
faults or shortcomings from her observation; never assuming virtues 
that he lacked, or promising more than he could perform. 

He had married her simply because he loved and admired her. By 
such a marriage he gained no worldly advantages, and sacrificed some ; 
he was as good to her as far as it was in his nature to be. 

And her own conduct ? 

She confessed that it would not bear such close scrutiny as his. It 
was a comforting thought that he trusted her so entirely, and had no 
idea of any conscious self-sacrifice in her part of the compact. He 
knew little of her outward history, nothing of her inner existence ; 
and he would never know. She had written new chronicles over those 
dear pages of her old life inscribed with Perry’s and Dr. Norman’s 
name—the first a poem, the second a scripture; and if at times a tear 
fell over the palimpsest, no prying eyes should see her weep. 

How far off and distant the old life and the old loves seemed to her 
now! She had never before looked upon them as vanished beyond 
recall; but now, by her marriage, they had become so without a doubt. 
Well, the last would suffer no more at her hands; and the first had 
been embittered by the consciousness of wrong! And she should rest 
on her oars at last. 


What must occupy her mind now was the duty she owed to Sir 
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George, by whom rest, ease, and contentment—as she thought—had 
come. She determined to make his life happier if she could, and to 
be to him in all things a true and loving wife. 

He came up to her, all smiles and good humour, accompanied by 
the captain, who was desirous “of paying his respects to Lady Barte- 
lotte.” Kitty found him a delightful person, and forgot all painful 
retrospection for a time in the sensation of her newly-acquired 
dignity. 

Yes, it was certainly pleasant to be Lady Bartelotte. She thought 
she had chosen the golden casket. 


Cuarter LXV. 
THE BOHEMIAN WEDDING. 


Havine obtained Dr. Norman’s consent to his suit, Perry could not 
rest till he had mooted the subject of marriage. There was no sort 
of moderation in the young man’s character; and the more easily did 
he obtain his inch, the more fractiously did he demand his ell. He 
was, as he said, growing a little tired of shams ;—“and soap and 
water,” Mrs. Cornford would put in wickedly. Whereupon Perry de- 
clared that he liked soap and water well enough when not forced upon 
him, especially in cold weather. 

“Well, well,” rejoined Polly, “marry as soon as you can, if you 
can’t marry as soon as you like. But you know that the devil’s in an 
empty purse, and I fear that’s the condition of yours.” 

Perry hit ona scheme. He sold the picture which had been in- 
tended to awaken terrors in Kitty’s guilty mind to a strolling player ; 
who exhibited it in the provinces as The Avenged Lover. He cleared 
out his studio of every marketable sketch and study he could well 
spare, and as much bric-d-brae as he could bring his mind to part 
with. He sold his Spanish capa, his Arab horse-trappings, his least 
valuable photographs and engravings. He borrowed a hundred 
pounds on his half-finished Academy picture. Then he seized Dr. 
Norman by the button one Saturday evening and spoke out. He had 
a little money, he said, with which to furnish a house. Laura’s re- 
quirements were as modest as his own. Surely Dr. Norman could 
now say nothing against the marriage ? 

Dr. Norman knew not how to resist the young man’s pleading, and 
Perry, having forced in the thin end of the wedge, by a well-directed 
tap or two secured it firmly. 

He had seen the announcement of Kitty’s marriage to Sir George 
Bartelotte in the newspaper, and if the iron did not enter into his soul 
—to use a phrase young writers love—something very much akin to 
malice took possession of his heart. Poor Perry was by nature as 
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harmless a being as Heaven had ever created ; but would not an angel 
have resented Kitty’s conduct? His first impulse, therefore, was a 
pure, unalloyed, childish feeling of spitefulness. 

Kitty had trodden upon him as if he had been a worm. He would 
show her, forthwith, that there were poorer creatures than he in the 
world, and that others held in esteem the abject thing she despised. 

So, for once in his life, he painted zealously ; and the result was the 
completion of his Academy picture. 

Before the paint was fairly dry, he sent out Mary Hann for a cab, 
and drove off with his picture to the Addison Road in triumph. 

“Tf that does not bring the doctor round,” he said to Polly Cornford, 
“nothing will ;” and Polly said she thought it would bring the doctor 
round. 

“Please forgive my untidy appearance,” Perry said to Dr. Norman ; 
“T was too anxious to have your opinion and Laura’s of my picture 
to think of anything else.” 

And the “Morning Prayer in the Desert” was advantageously 
placed in Laura’s little drawing-room, and warm and hearty were the 
acclamations of his critics. It was a delightful picture; not perfect 
by any means, for Perry was as yet too impatient to do anything per- 
fectly ; but it was delightful in the sense of being informed with fresh, 
untired, passionate genius. 

Dr. Norman’s faith in Perry—which had been a little shaken of late 
by the undue earnestness the young man threw into the most trifling 
things—now rose. 

“Tt is a good picture; and I congratulate you, Mr. Perugino,” he 
said; “with your gifts, you ought to rise to a very high position in 
your art.” 

“Such is my ambition, sir,” Perry answered. 

Then finding himself alone with his future father-in-law, he added 
with great gravity : 

“But a man is sure to lag behind others so long as he remains a 
bachelor.” 

And he replied to all Dr. Norman’s arguments with such winning 
sophisms, and Dr. Norman remembered his own early marriage with 
so much tenderness, that at last his scruples gave way. 

“T have told you all along,” he said, “that my child has no 
portion.” 

“Oh! sir, as if I expected that——” 

“But you might reasonably have expected it, had things gone well 
with me. All, however, that lies in my power to do will I do most 
gladiy. You and Laura will naturally begin housekeeping on a small 
scale——” 

“Tam sure we should be happy in a two-pair back in Seven Dials,” 
Perry said, with fervour. 
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“JT don’t agree with you there. But I will allow Laura a hundred 
a year, and a little money to furnish a house with, and you must do 
the rest.” 

Perry was in raptures. 

“T trust, when you commit yourself to Laura’s keeping, that she 
will take care of your health,” the doctor added kindly. “I fear you 
have been shutting yourself up too much of late.” 

Perry confessed that he had been imprudent for the last fortnight, 
but promised to be more careful in future, and made a secret vow to 
thiuk twice before again encountering Laura’s father in broad day- 
light. The truth of the matter was that his present life was a feverish 
one. He led a dual existence—loving Laura with his better self, 
hating Kitty with his worst ; and naturally the unhealthy moral diet 
disagreed with him. And—must it be confessed ?—our poor Perry 
differed sadly from ordinary heroes of fiction in the matter of sinews 
and muscular perfection. Gifted and graceful as he was, he possessed 
neither lofty stature, nor Herculean strength, nor muscles of iron ; and 
as his habits were sedentary and unwholesome in the extreme, he did 
not acquire what Nature had failed to bestow. 

He returned to Polly in a state of exultation bordering on frenzy. 

“Kitty couldn’t marry me because I was a poor devil,” he cried, 
“and I’m good enough for sweet Laura Norman, who has a hundred 
a year! Give me a slip of paper, Polly, and I'll write out the an- 
nouncement of our wedding for the Times, for Lady Bartelotte to see.” 

“ Barkis is willing, then ?” asked Polly. 

“My dear Polly, Dr. Norman is a brick—God bless him! And 
look ye, Polly, he’s going to furnish a house for us, so I can pay you 
the filty pounds you lent me ages ago—in the glacial period.” 

“ Hoity-toity-toity-tum !” said Polly. “Tm sure the world must be 
coming to an end when you begin to pay your debts.” 

Perry had seated himself at the table, and began to write: 

“ At the parish church of Kensington, on the —th inst., Perugino 
Neeve, Esquire——” 

**Son of the late Perugino Neeve, Esquire, H.M.W.P.,” put in 
Mrs. Cornford, “which means, Walking Poster to Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Never be ashamed of thy father, or of his trade, Perugino.” 

“—At the parish church of Kensington,” repeated Perry, impa- 
tiently, “on the —th inst., Perugino Neeve, Esqg——Oh! Polly, if 
I had only a handle to my name !” 

“ Well, you have taken the degree of A.S.S., I'm sure—put that.” 

Perry went on very gravely. 

“What about the address ?” 

“Put Montgomery Lodge, or ‘vane Cedarz, or something equally 
fine,” Polly said; “for if you live m a seven-roomed house now-a- 
days, it is sure to have a name fit for a mansion.” 
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“Tl leave out the address for the present, and go on—_—‘ Perugino 
Neeve, Esq., to Laura, eldest daughter of Edward Norman, LL.D., 
F.BS., &e. &c., of Shelley House, Kent, and Muir Cottage, Kensing- 
~ ton.’ What will Lady Bartelotte say to that, I wonder ?” 

“ As if it mattered to you! You're mighty lucky to get such a 
wife and such a father-in-law, and shouldn’t trouble your head any 
more about Kitty than if you had never seen her.” 

“That is true, Polly,” Perry said seriously, and straightway he 
threw the announcement of his marriage in the fire. 

Meantime Laura was preparing for her new home as joyfully and 
shyly as a young bird that is enticed away from the parental nest. 

“T don’t deserve you in the least,” Perry said to her, “but I will 
work like a slave for you.” 

“As if I wanted you to do that!” Laura made answer, her blue 
eyes shining with happiness. 

“But I shall do it; I mean to get rich for your sake, though I 
know we should be happy in the dingiest alley in the Isle of Dogs.” 

Thus Perry talked and Laura listened, assenting to everything;. 
believing in everything, and for the first time Mr. Perugino woke up 
to find himself an oracle! 

He had once proposed to Dr. Norman that they should spend the 
first year or two of their married life in Italy ; but to this Dr. Norman 
firmly objected. He would do everything, he said, to promote Perry’s 
wishes by-and-by ; it was surely not unreasonable that he should like 
to have his young daughter near him for a little while longer. 

So a tiny house was selected, overlooking the gardens of old 
Campden House, which Laura and Prissy proceeded to furnish with 
the three hundred pounds Dr. Norman had given for the purpose. 
For a time Perry was in his element, painting cornices, hanging 
pictures and brackets—doing, in fact, the work of carpenter. and 
artistic decorator to perfection. He conveyed all his prettiest treasures- 
to his new home; and what with Dr. Norman’s money, and Perry’s: 
good taste, Laura’s little drawing-room was as charming as any young 
artist's wife could desire. One obstacle Perry had to overcome. The 
house was small, and had no good-sized room with a north light. He 
should be obliged to paint all his large subjects in the old studio at 
Polly Cornford’s for the present. Dr. Norman demurred, and Laura 
looked greatly vexed ; but at last the matter was happily settled in 
this way: Dr. Norman promised to buy the house as soon as he could 
afford it, and Perry was bound over to build a studio for himself. 

Was ever a wedding in reality anything but dismal? Dr. Norman 
did not know till the time came what it would cost him to lose his 
little girl; and Laura’s gentle heart was full of bitter self-reproach, 
thinking of the little she had done to make him happy, and of the 
wonderful undeserved happiness that Heaven had sent to her. Perry, 
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perhaps, suffered more from inward struggle than any, since it was 
the first time in his life that he stood pledged to a duty. He kept 
saying to himself—“I can make Laura happy, and I will do so, though 
all that was best in me I gave to Kitty long ago.” But he felt 
ashamed and sorrowful at not being made quite happy by Laura’s 
pure, adoring love. When they had started for their little wedding- 
trip to Cornwall, the two other guests took their leave, and Dr. 
Norman and Prissy were left alone. 

Miss Prissy was full of the wedding. Had papa noticed what an 
ugly man the clergyman was, and how he stumbled at the name 
Perugino ? 

Dr. Norman had not noticed. 

Well, had papa noticed what a big coat Perry wore, and, oh! so 
creased? (Perry’s new coat was not forthcoming in time, so he was 
married in one of his friend Carrington’s.) 

No, Dr. Norman had not noticed that either. 

“Oh! papa, where could your eyes have been? But you must 
have heard the pew-opener whisper to the old woman next her—‘ My! 
isn’t she a bonnie one!’ meaning Laura; and the old woman answered 
—‘He licks her! meaning, I suppose, papa, that Perry was the 
handsomer.” 

To that speech Prissy elicited a monosyllabic answer only. Then 
she went up to her father coaxingly, and said : 

“But why do you look so grave, papa?” 

For Dr. Norman’s face had been growing sadder and sadder, and at 
the sound of the loving little voice, and the touch of the caressing 
little hand, his composure gave way. It was not so much the loss of 
Laura that made him feel desolate, as the thought that they had been 
so little to each other, and that she could leave him so willingly. He had 
hardly felt so forlorn since, years ago, he had gone from the chamber 
of his dead wife to tell his little ones that they had no mother. 

“Oh! Prissy,” he cried, taking the child in his arms and weeping 

over her, “be very good to me, or my heart will break !” 


Cuapter LXVI. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Krrry found her honeymoon endurable, but none the less did she long 
for it to come to an end. She said to herself that she should be 
perfectly happy when once she had settled down into the position of 
Sir George’s wife, with recognised duties and a recognised sphere. It 
was all yery well for foolish young lovers to have honeymoons ; but 
what had she and her husband to do with sentiment and romance ? 
He declared that he was frantically in love with her; and the asser- 
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tion seemed true, as far as the deed could certify the word. He had 
made her his wife. Love could go no farther. Kitty was schooling 
herself into gratitude to her husband from morning till night. If he 
looked concerned when she took a little cold, or if he laid out a few 
francs on any trifle she had admired, she would say: 

“How good you are! How good you are!” 

And this sort of appreciation delighted him. He felt conscious of 
his goodness towards her; but then virtue is not always its own 
reward, and he coveted the reward. 7 

They talked a good deal of Ella in these days. How generous had 
her conduct been, how candid, how loving! ‘There was nothing they 
would not do by way of rewarding her. Sir George took a solemn 
resolution never to thwart her wishes again. Kitty proclaimed her- 
self Ella’s debtor as long as they both should live. 

One thing struck Kitty. 

Why was it that they should both recognise the necessity of in- 
sisting upon this devotion to Ella? She did not doubt them. She 
did not ask more affection at their hands than they were wont to 
give. She forgave them for the temporary suffering they had caused 
her. 

Could it be that this marriage was already coming between father 
and daughter, friend and friend? Kitty's moral perception was as 
aette as her practical morality was lax. The thought that Ella, 
whom she had loved next to Perry better than anything in the world, 
should lose one iota of her father’s affection through her, was intoler- 
able. That she and Ella should ever become other than the firm 
friends they were, was hardly less so. 

She longed impatiently to be with Ella again, and assure herself 
that all was well. Ella’s letters were loving as ever, and quite gay; 
but even the most truthful people will at times write happier letters 
than circumstances warrant. 

‘Dear Ella writes word that we must soon go back,” she said one 
morning to Sir George. “ What do you say, dear ?” 

Happy, happy Sir George! to have Kitty by his side always, accost- 
ing him in this loving, wife-like strain. Kitty to rejoice his eyes all 
day long; Kitty trying to please him whether he were moodish or con- 
tent, grave or gay. What would not some others have given for the 
priceless boon he took much as a matter of course ? 

He was reading his letters when Kitty spoke to him, and finished a 
long sentence before looking up. 

“You said something, I think, my dear?” he said. 

“ Ella says she must have us back again soon, or——” 

“Read what she says,” Sir George answered. 

Kitty read the following : 

“You must come back again very soon. We have done our best to 
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amuse ourselves, but miss you both all the same. The Gardiners take 
the greatest care of me 71 

“T’ll be bound she has invited the whole family to stay with her. 
A pretty expense!” growled the Baronet. “ But go on.” 

“ And Mr. Tyrrell is delightful——” 

“Do you know what I have thought for some time past?” Sir 
George cried, looking lively on a sudden,—“ Tyrrell is in love with 
Ella.” 

“ But Ella will ‘never marry,” Kitty said; “she has said so a hun- 
dred times.” 

“Young ladies don’t marry till they're asked by somebody they find 
delightful,” Sir George answered with a chuckle of satisfaction at 
having been himself found delightful. “And Tyrrell has five or six 
thousand a year. Ella might do worse.” 

“Do you wish Ella to marry?” Kitty asked, opening her large 
eyes. 

“T never have wished it before, nor do I now, except for her own 
sake. It was in the nature of things that my marriage should make 
me wish it. But read a little more. I am amused.” 

Kitty continued to read Ella’s letter : 

“Mr. Tyrrell is delightful, and not a day passes but we are indebted 
to him for some pleasant surprise in the shape of new excursions, new 
music, new sketches, or new books. I do think, Kitty, that his ver- 
satility is on the surface only, and that——” Kitty stopped on a 
sudden, and put the letter back in its envelope. 

“ Ladies don’t like to have their letters to each other read aloud,” 
she said, smiling; “and though Ella and I have no secrets, we are 
afraid of such sharp criticism as yours.” 

Sir George laughed, and threw his own letters across the table to 
her. 

“Don’t betray poor dear Ella's confidence, on any account; but 
puswer those letters for me, there’s a good child, and tell Ella whem 
you write that we cannot possibly bring our honeymoon to an end 

et.” 

Kitty looked up with an expression of disappointment. 

* “Why not do Tyrrell and Ella a good turn, and leave them to 
make love in peace? We should only spoil the thing.” 

Kitty acquiesced, of course, and did her best to seem pleased, though 
she was dying to be away, and fairly on the road to England. It 
ought to have flattered her vanity, if it did not touch her heart, that 
Sir George could so entirely content himself with her society. She 
chafed at his easy, self-complacent mood instead, and wanted him to 
feel something of her own impatience, forgetting that, whereas mar- 
riage had wholly altered the tenor of her own life, it afiected his very 
little. He was delighted to have a young, handsome, and submissive 
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wife, and regarded the alliance as a great achievement ; but there, for 
the present, the matter ended. He hoped and prayed every Sunday 
in church—for Sir George was an exemplary church-goer—that the 
blessing always desired by husbands should fall on his marriage. 
Beyond this he had no ambitions. Kitty had a thousand. 

Of what use were parks and mansions and titles except to be 
enjoyed? Of what use was her wit, unless she moved in the world ; 
or her beauty, unless there were eyes to delight in it? Partly from 
imagination, and partly from such fashionable life as novel-reading 
had made familiar to her, she drew a picture of her future, and de- 
lighted to dwell on it. She was to be a leader of fashion in London, 
a Lady Bountiful in the country, a patroness of poor artists, and a 
beneficent, happy,"ruling spirit in any society among which she might 
find herself. Hitherto her career had been successful beyond her 
expectations. She looked very far forward, undoubting, as of old. 

Six weeks passed—to Kitty’s thinking the six dullest weeks of her 
life—and then they returned home. 

“Well,” Sir George said, as they came within sight of the villa, “I 
can honestly say that I never spent a happier time in my life. I hope 
you are of the same manner of thinking, my dear ?” 

“Have I looked otherwise than happy?” Kitty asked. 

“T think you have had just a touch of melancholy now and then. 


But that is quite becoming. Every right-minded young lady is a 
little melancholy after her marriage; as, indeed, she well may be, for 
marriage is a most serious thing—most serious,” Sir George added. 
“A good Christian woman will then look into her heart, and see how 
far she is fitted for the solemn responsibilities of wife, mother, and 


” 


citizen 

Fortunately for Kitty the monologue was interrupted by a chorus 
of welcoming voices. They had come suddenly upon Ella and the 
Gardiners, grouped on the lawn; and after a great deal of hand- 
shaking, and a little kissing among the ladies, all went indoors to par- 
take of tea. After a little time, Ella and Kitty were left alone. Kitty 
went up to her friend, hung over her, kissed her, clasped her hand, 
and seemed fain to ery of joy. 

“T am so glad to be with you again, my darling!” she said. “Have 
they taken good care of you? Have you been happy ?” 

“ Everybody has been very good to me,” Ella answered. “The six 
weeks have slipped away, I hardly know how.” 

“Ah!” Kitty cried, reproachfully, “then you did not miss me 
much ?” 

“T have indeed missed you,” Ella said, trying to look cheerful ; 
“but was it not right to begin learning my hard lesson at once? 
You belong.to papa now, and cannot devote all your time to me.” 

“As if I should ever love you less dearly !” 
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 & Ag if I doubted your affection or my own, dear Kitty! It would, 
nevertheless, be unreasonable to claim the thought and self-sacrifice: 
you once gave me, Papa must be first in your eyes, and you first in 
his, you know.” 

She said this smiling, though with underlying sadness in her voice, 
and changed the subject. Had Kitty found Ronda so very beautiful ? 
Had she and Sir George decided upon returning to England soon ? 
Should they stay in London for a little while? Was Akenholme to 
be repaired, and put in order, et cetera? Kitty answering with a 
blank face. 

By-and-by the conversation fell back into the old channel; and it 
was Kitty’s turn to ask questions. 

“ Mr. Tyrrell has been here a great deal ?” she asked. 

* More than ever. What is to be done?” Ella said, with comic 
dismay. 

Kitty laughed. 

“Mr, Tyzrell is delightful!” she said. “ Perfectly delightful !” 

“ And very fond of you ?” 

“So it seems.” 

“* And you are fond of him ?” 

“ Not in equal proportion, I think,” Ella answered. “ But he has 
been so good to me whilst you were away, that it is only natural I 
should wish to be good to him. He must, however, have patience.” 

Just then Sir George came in. Would Kitty be so good as to go 
and find such and such a packet for him? ‘The servants were far too 
stupid. And then, wou'd she order the dinner to be a little earlier ? 
He was so hungry. Thirdly, would she help him with his letters for 
half an hour? He must send off several to England that evening. 

Of course Kitty complied. Formerly Ella would have said, “ Dear 
papa, I am sure all these things can wait till poor Kitty is rested a 
little.” But now Ella perforce must hold her peace. 

Kitty hardly knew how it was that these first days of her return 
seemed so vexatious. Sir George was kind; Ella was affectionate ; 
things went on smoothly in the house; yet she could have eried of 
sheer weariness from day to day. She accounted for such fits of 
chagrin in this way—“TI am so childish and little-minded as to be 
piqued by the fact of Ella having a lover ; and seeing daily and hourly 
how Mr. Tyrrell has usurped my supremacy and my influence. But 
is this not behaving like a school-girl? Ought not a lover to usurp 
the first place, leaving the second for a friend?” 

‘It was not likely that Kitty’s introspection should go deeper than 
this. We cannot play the moralist to ourselves ; and even had another 
spoken the plain though subtle truth to her, she would have gone away 
unbelieving. For the truth must have been this: Kitty and Ella could 
no longer sympathise with each other, no longer love each other, no 
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longer delight in each other as before, simply because the less noble 
nature had knowingly, if not wilfully, wronged the nobler; and the 
wrong, though pardoned, was inevitably working out its retribution in 
self-abasement. We cannot completely love or be completely loved by 
those whose loftiest principles we have outraged. 


Cuapter LXYVII. 


LADY BARTELOTTE IS INTRODUCED. 


An English spring was not to be thought of for Ella; and as Malaga 
had become monotonous of late, the little party journeyed to Cannes, 
where it was proposed to stay till April. 

Cannes is eminently a gay place. Picnics, luncheons, “afternoons,” 
dinners, and balls, succeed each other without intermission ; and Kitty 
and Ella entered with zest into as much society as Sir George would 
countenance. Kitty wanted to see what fashionable life was like, and 
whether she should be as successful in it as she had been in such phases 
of life as were familiar to her. Ella’s motives were purely unselfish. 
She saw in the distractions of intelligent society Kitty’s only chance of 
happiness, and did all in her power to get Kitty introduced and wel- 
comed into the choicest coteries. 

There was a certain Lady Adela C , whose house was one of 
the most pleasant places of afternoon resort ; and it was Ella’s achieve- 
ment to get Kitty graciously received by her. Lady Adela might be 
called really a distinguished woman, and her house in Paris was fre- 
quented not only by princes and nobles, but by men of learning and 
women of genius. She had the happy art of filtering society so 
delicately that the finest sense could never detect a gross element in 
the stream she kept flowing about her. And the stream sparkled and 
glowed like a fountain with a rainbow playing on it, reflecting as it 
did so many bright and harmonious minds. 

Hitherto Kitty had outshone Ella in society, which was hardly 
wonderful, since the one possessed twice as many, and twice as striking 
personal attractions, and strove to shine; whilst the other ever hid 
herself in some quiet corner, and watched the animated masses around 
her, as a speculation only. 

Kitty, accompanied by Sir George and Ella, had come for the first 
time to one of Lady Adela’s crowded afternoon parties. The ubi- 
quitous Tyrrell was there, of course. He knew Lady Adela of old, 
and had somewhat mischievously rejoiced at the idea of Kitty being 
introduced to her. He no longer sat at Kitty’s feet—if indeed he had 
ever done so—and longed to see the tables turned for once, and Ella 
outshining her for a little space. 

Lady Adela was far from being a “trimmer” as could possibly be, 
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and detected pretence, veneer, and flattering acquiescence at once. He 
felt sure she would have no sympathy and very limited admiration for 
Kitty. 

She received her visitors in a charming south room, opening upon 
a garden full of coloured gladioli, and other brilliant flowers, which 
burned like flames against the deep blue sea. Leading out of this 
were other rooms, one a salon de musique, &c.; and after a little talk 
with their host, the guests dispersed themselves, and selected conversa- 
tion on music and ‘croquet, according to taste. But Kitty and Ella, 
being strangers, were taken especial care of, and were introduced to a 
great many of Lady Adela’s friends. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Tyrrell entered, and at an exultant 
glance saw how matters stood. 

There was Ella, his dainty Ella, dressed in simple white muslin, 
sitting away from the crowd, as utterly oblivious of self as a child. 
Gathered round here were Lady Adela, with two or three of the most 
interesting and distinguished persons in the room; and they were 
holding an animated conversation about art, which Mr. Tyrrell would 
fain have joined in, but feared to interrupt. 

And where was Kitty ? 

Lady Bartelotte, who had come superbly dressed in the latest 
fashion, and who was sure to have done her best to please, and be 
pleased, sat in the dullest room, surrounded by two or three officers 
from Gibraltar, and some very young ladies, the most insignificant of 
the company. 

Extreme youth is a somewhat unmanageable element in society, 
unless left to itself. Kitty’s companions had been obliged to give up 
croquet on account of the heat, and she was trying to amuse them. 
Mr. Tyrrell, seeing that she looked bored, sat down beside her; and 
after a little conversation, brought from a side-table a large basket of 
cartes-de-visite of dead and living celebrities, those invaluable aids to 
lagging talk. 

He took up a handful. 

“Dr. Mary Walker, the Emperor Theodore, Pio Nono, Mr. Beales, 
and Martin Tupper! It reminds me of the ‘Last Judgment’ in the 
Sistine chapel,” he said, laughing. 

And then he proposed a game of his own invention with the cartes- 
de-visite, in which the young ladies and gentlemen joined, delightedly. 
The photographs were numbered minus so much, or plus so much, 
according to the writer’s estimation; and when each card was drawn, 
the drawer had to pay or receive, as the case might be, negligence 
being punished by forfeits ; a dish of sugar-plums and bonbons from 
the tea-room being appropriated as counters. 

In the midst of the game Kitty drew a card that made her change 
colour and pause. It was the portrait of Dr. Norman, and Mr. 
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Tyrrell had written in the corner, “plus thousand,” the highest 
number awarded. 

“Why do you look so shocked, Lady Bartelotte?” exclaimed Mr. 
Tyrrell. “Is it the portrait of Mr. Swinburne, Home the spiritualist, 
or La Sceur Patrocino ?” 

“No,” Kitty said, very slowly. “ This is a portrait of no celebrity, 
but of a private gentleman, an old friend of mine. It must be here 
by mistake.” 

“ Dr. Norman no celebrity !” cried Tyrrell, with animation. “That 
comes of living so much abroad, Lady Bartelotte. But you must 
know Dr. Norman has been doing great things in science of late, and 
will be ranked among the Herschels, and Tyndalls, and Lyells of the 
day. Do pass round his portrait.” 

Then the portrait was criticised and admired; and Mr. Tyrrell 
fetched a certain French professor from the next room, that Kitty 
night have some talk with him about her old friend. Lady Adela 
soon came in with her party, and she desired the professor to re- 
commence the story for their benefit, adding : 

“Lady Bartelotte is indeed an enviable person to know Dr. 
Norman so well; and when the professor has done, we must beg for 
her story.” 

The professor had just come from England, and told in a few 
sentences the purport of Dr. Norman’s lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, which he had heard, and the great effect produced by them in 
the scientific world. Then he gave a touching sketch of a certain 
odd little daughter of Dr. Norman’s, a child of eleven or twelve, who 
could not control her unbounded enthusiasm at the end of his last 
lecture, and kissed him as he stood among his congratulating friends, 
much to his embarrassment. 

Poor Kitty answered the eager questions put to her in a very bald 
fashion indeed. For the life of her she could not give an animated 
account of Dr. Norman and his family. She heard all sorts of kind 
and sympathetic things said about him; she heard of the “ felicita- 
tions des savans et des princes” that he had received; she heard his 
face being praised for its sweet, noble, earnest expression, with cold 
acquiescence and inward mortification, and was thankful when Lady 
Adela proposed tea, so that the party broke up. 

But she did not forget Dr. Norman’s portrait. That he should 
create such an excitement among fashionable circles, she could not at 
all understand. She recalled him as she had known him in the old 
days at Shelley House—prematurely old, a little absent, a little old- 
fashioned, to her thinking, and quite regardless of appearances. It 
seemed preposterous that such a man should have anything in common 
with Lady Adela’s set. She cast her eyes about the room, and 
thought how out of place he would have looked among these fashion- 
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able men and women. A certain French prince of the imperial 
family had conducted her to the refreshment-room ; the lady chatting 
to her was a peer’s daughter, and of the bluest blood in England. 
Sir George was holding a young marquis by the button. The recep- 
tion of Dr. Norman’s history by Lady Adela’s guests puzzled her, and 
set her thinking. Should she ever meet him? Was there, after all, 
so little difference between his rank and that of her husband? Had 
social gradation ceased to exist, as Sir George often declared to be the 
case in his anti-democratic speeches? It was not that she envied Dr. 
Norman’s success—it was doubt in her own that made her uneasy. 

This first experience of fashionable society on a large scale had 
disappointed her. She wondered whether, as Dr. Norman’s wife, she 
would have found herself of so little account ? 

Sir George here came up and introduced his friend to her. A walk 
round the pretty gardens with them dispelled Kitty’s grave thoughts 
for a time; then the little party returned home. 

“ How well Popham is looking!” Sir George said to Ella. ‘And 
did you have any talk with our neighbours, the Vernons ?” 

** With the colonel, yes,’ Ella answered; “but Cecilia was not 
there, and I don’t know the other daughters.” 

“Tt was a pleasant party. How did you enjoy it, my dear ?” asked 
Sir George of Kitty. 

“Tt amused me,” Kitty said, “but I shall like the next better. 
One feels a little lost among such crowds of strangers for the first 
time.” 

“True, true.” 

Then Sir George told Ella of other old friends he had met, and 
Kitty fell into a train of reflections. It was natural that Ella and Sir 
George should find plenty to say to each other about former ac- 
quaintances, yet she could not help taking it amiss, and chafing at her 
new sense of isolation, Amongst such little circles as they had 
formed at Fontainebleau, Arcachon, and Malaga, she was ever the 
moving spirit, and the misgiving for the first time crossed her mind 
whether her supremacy was not already a thing of the past. 

Kitty was like Ulysses. She would rather rule in Ithaca than 
serve on Olympus. She would rather be first of a small coterie than 
of little account among crowds. 

How would it be,in England? She awaited the future, if not as 
uneasily, at least as ambitiously, as of old. 
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Deating against the Dars. 


Wuart would I give to end the restless strife 
Which men call life! 

To reach unchallenged the celestial goal 
Of the freed soul ! 

What would I give? Ah me! what have I to resign 
I can call mine ? 


Beauty ? Scant dower of loveliness was mine forsooth, 
Even in youth ; 

And the small gifts were called back one by one, 
"Till all were gone. 

Now, what of beauty could the passer-by 
In me desery ? 


Youth? With its proud resolves, high hopes and schemes, 
Its glad day-dreams ;— 

Youth, looking up intent on the “still higher,” 
Full of strange fire, 

Of life, and health, and energy to do— 
Thou art gone too! 


Wealth? That did aye elude my timid clasp, 
I had no strength to grasp, 


No magic net to catch the golden spoil 


With little toil. 
The mintage of the brain and of the mart 
Are far apart. 


Health ? With full pulses beating steady time 
To life’s best rhyme, 

Spirits elastic as the buoyant tread,— 
Thou long hast fled ! 

My white face mocks my pillow, my thin hand 
Drops down like sand. 
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Love? Thada heart-shapedchalice brimtied with wire 
‘From fount of: thine. | 
I gave my goblet bubbling richly up . 
’ Fora like cup:— ° 
t Hertoned wine for water and ‘sour lees. 
Is Lover of these ? 


I would give much—but what ?—for leave to fade away 
Out of this clay. 

I have nor Beauty, Youth, nor Wealth to render up, 
Nor Love’s full cup, 

Nor Health’s pure balsam. I have naught to bring 
As offering. 


Let me be patient, since in each heart-beat 
I hear the feet 

Of the sure messenger who comes to all 
With mystic pall ; 

But louder still a voice in solemn tones 
Rebukes my moans. 


“Oh, panting heart! chafe not with fluttering rage 
Against thy cage :— 
For others, not for self, God gave thee place . 
Tn tife’s sharp race. 
The pulse may ebb, feet bleed—but duty ponz, 
The goal is won !” 


Mrs. G. Lixnnzxvus Bangs. 








